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CHAPTER I. 



EVE AND HER LOVE. 



^VE went back to the house, 
agitated ; hack through the half- 
open iron gates, under the porch 
above which the demoniacal face of " Slavery" 
grinned more cruelly than ever out of its 
chain-wreath in the grey October twilight. 
Peter heard the peremptory ring, and 
promptly opened the nail-studded door. 
VOL. in. 40 
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But she was too preoccupied even to glance 
at him ; she fled through the hall where the 
red light from the coloured lamp bathed the 
great marble statue of " Freedom " in a rosy 
glow. She went quickly through the 
deserted, dimly - lighted, green drawing- 
room, with its heavy velvet furniture ; past 
the statues, ghostly figures among the big 
ferns; through the open French window, 
down the steps into the garden. 

The men were pacing the walks, smoking. 
There was an outdoor abandonment about 
the illuminated garden, where the coloured 
lamps gleamed like jewels among the dark 
foliage under the clear October sky. Chill 
breezes came and went, leaving the shrubs 
trembling, the lights flickering ; but the 
Brothers of Freedom were warm with Mr. 
Lester's wine, and Eve, wound up into a 
tension that was actually physical insensi- 
bility, would have scarcely felt an icy gust 
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sent straight from the Pole. She had a 
feverish longing to look at this pleasant, 
smiling Wellbourne, whom David Ross had 
openly and boldly declared to be her father's 
" foulest enemy ;" a nervous desire such as 
that of one condemned to death to inspect 
the instrument that mil destroy his present 
condition of life. 

The harassed old secretary, Linton, was 
standing, his hands clasped under his coat- 
tails, seemingly listening to a conversation 
between the lofty Jones and the excited 
Lanegan. Rinaldi, who had been watching 
for Eve, concluded she was in her own room, 
and was placidly smoking and dreaming as 
he leant against an iron arch covered with 
the climbing rose, his eyes fixed upon her 
window. Eve flitted past, and he did not 
see her. She had heard her father's voice, 
then Mr. Wellbourne's. 

They were walking together at the end of 

40—^2 
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the garden, where the rivulet splashed, and 
the arbour where Rinaldi had slept and 
dreamt of Eve loomed roundly in the dusk. 
Mr. Lester was soothed by his companion's 
talk. There was a gigantic scheme about 
to be floated in the House of Wellboume 
and Co. ; and as detailed by the mathemati- 
cally-accurate head of the firm to his partner, 
there was a bold grandeur about this comet- 
like financial stroke that sounded like the 
Arabian Nights. Reginald Lester listened, 
fascinated. Then as Mr. Wellboume, who 
always liked to be concise, said airily, " C'est 
tout, mon ami," and seemed to blow away the 
subject in a puff of smoke, the philosopher 
looked admiringly at the Genius of Finance, 
and gave a curious, triumphant laugh. 

'^ Ordinary human nature is so little," he 
said. " It is pitiful. The beaten track, and 
plod, plod along on crutches — this is all that 
the crowd can be brought to believe in." 
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" So much the better, Lester. We must 
have drones. You are a chess-player, you 
will know what I mean when I say that 
these pawns who hobble along a step at a 
time are necessary to the game. There can- 
not be two queens on the same side in chess, 
any more than there can be two queen-bees 
co-existent in a hive. But humanity has a 
natural antipathy to its * queens.' Fear 
alone keeps the gaping multitude from 
lynch-lawing a chief. They are held back 
by the force of a superior mind. They 
revenge themselves by scattering gunpowder 
at a distance and letting it explode — harm- 
lessly. But the noise is pleasant to them. 
At least they can roar expostulation. Dear 
me ! I am betrayed into a metaphor ; what 
I really mean is, that the disappointed crowd, 
who have not succeeded in getting rich, con- 
sole themselves by circulating reports and 
mildly defaming us." Mr. Wellbourne took 
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his cigar out of his mouth, and laughed till 
his eyes watered. " I can't help it, Lester ; 
you must excuse me. But the minute fury 
of disappointed humanity is so desperately 
amusing. Of course they have buzzed about 
you like a cloud of gnats. I mean, you have 
been pestered with the reports?" 

Mr. Lester smiled, a weight seemed lifted 
from his heart by his partner openly acknow- 
ledging that there were unpleasant rumours 
anent the firm. 

"Well — yes — they have even come into 
quiet Leapdale," he said. 

" You must have been amused. What 
an illustration of the old saw, ' The wish is 
father to the thought.' They would wish a 
kindly mine under my new country-house 
to blow it into the skies ; they would be 
delighted if this old Hall of yours were 
struck by lightning. Well, we can afford to 
forgive them !" 
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Here Eve came up and put her fair hand 
caressingly on her father's arm. Mr. Well- 
bourne immediately threw away his cigar, 
and began to compliment her upon her 
speech. 

"I looked round, saw no shorthand re- 
porting, so immediately roused whatever 
memory I have, that I might repeat it 
verbatim to Mrs. Wellboume. I fear my 
meagre fragments will not do your speech 
justice, Miss Eve. But the crumbs I shall 
carry away will give her an idea of what 
she has lost." Then he expatiated upon 
Mrs. Wellboume's eager anxiety to know 
Eve. " I really believe this big f^te was 
planned for Miss Lester," he added, to his 
partner. " Only this morning my wife spoke 
her thoughts aloud. I was so amused ! 
What was it she said ? Oh, I remember ! 
^ Of course, Tom, Miss Lester will be the 
belle» the principal feature,' she said. 
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' Now mind you bring me back an exact 
description of the dear girl. I must know 
what she ought to wear.' (My wife is 
great in dress, as you have seen, Lester.)" 

"Eve will be difficult to describe," said 
Mr. Lester. His daughter was clinging to 
his arm, her eyes fixed upon Mr. Well- 
bourne. 

"Perhaps the ladies had better discuss 
the aflfair by letter," he proposed. 

Then they walked slowly towards the 
house, Mr. Wellboume giving an account of 
the arrangements for this /^fe, and enumerat- 
ing the influential, titled, or distinguished 
personages who would be there, as if he were 
in the habit of entertaining a selected assort- 
ment fi'om the peerage daily. At least he 
had succeeded in puzzling Eve. To recon- 
cile the idea of a swindler who was her 
father's foulest enemy and this happy-look- 
ing, easily- spoken man, was difficult. 
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David JRoss was a peculiar man, she 
thought. His sad life might have made 
him suspicious, ready to imagiue evils 
when the rich, who had caused his early 
misery, were in question. Each moment 
spent with Thomas Wellboume was a 
moment of doubt. 

As the three came towards the house, 
Kinaldi saw Eve and hurried up. 

" I must speak to you," he said pas- 
sionately ; and there was so desperate a 
pleading in his dark eyes that she stayed, 
and as her father and Mr. Wellbourne 
went slowly up the steps into the 
drawing-room she reluctantly gave her 
attention to the Italian, and said: 

" WeU r 

" Ah, when you talk like that, how can 
I say?" He spoke pettishly. 

Eve, remembering his kindness yesterday, 
tried to soothe him. But she had seen 
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David Eoss descend the steps — she knew 
that he had noticed her, and her cheeks 
burned ; she felt annoyed. 

" If you knew how much trouble I have, 
you would not worry me," she said, 
speaking slowly that he might under- 
stand. 

Einaldi, at once touched by the look and 
the tone of anguish, was subdued at once. 
He had meant to tell her his love that 
night. He had hoped to leave the Hall 
as her promised husband. But he felt 
that perhaps this was not the time, nor the 
place. He said a few broken, soothing 
words, looking deferential, devoted, as he 
bent over her in the dim light. She would 
let him speak to her next time he came? 
he pleadingly asked, at the foot of the steps 
(mentally determining that this next time 
should be to-morrow). 

" Certainly," said Eve, glancing around, 
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and not seeing Eoss, feeling more, at her 
ease. 

"And my rose? After it rest all day 

in your hair, you will give it back to 

?)) 


" Your rose ?" Eve had forgotten the 
crimson rose in her hair. Her hand sought 
her head, and was met by the chill touch 
of the withering blossom. " I think I vsdll 
keep it to remind me of to-day," she said ; 
then turned with a little smile and ran up 
the steps and into the drawing-room, 
leaving Rinaldi half ecstatic, half enraged. 
His Southern passion was not only roused, 
but was irritated. To-morrow ! to-morrow ! 
he feverishly thought, going back into the 
garden to cool his perturbation in the cold, 
silent night. 

Eve soon forgot him. While the men 
filed in, while she talked and tried to be 
agreeable, she too was longing for to- 
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morrow. To-morrow she meant to risk 
her father's anger and to broach the subject 
of Wellboume and Wellbourne. It would 
be treachery to conceal what she had heard. 
Whatever she might suflfer thereby, it was 
her duty to speak to her father. 

The Brothers of Freedom were certainly 
not at their best. Linton looked wretchedly 
miserable, and sat moodily in a comer. John 
Wellboume the lanky leant against the wall, 
the expression on his face impenetrable 
as the stony complacency of a Sphinx. 
Lanegan was restlessly waxing into a 
patriotic fury. Jones grew loftier, and 
sneered more frequently after a glass or two 
of liqueur than before. De Slavery talked 
incoherently, and the rest listened dreamily, 
with lack-lustre eyes ; while Reginald Lester 
and his partner sat in the corner, talking in 
a low voice, and casting occasional indul- 
gent glances at the others — glances that 
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kind nurses might bestow upon refractory 
children who were endeavouring to behave 
properly. 

There was a general sensation of relief 
when all were well on their way to catch 
the last train, and Peter was shutting the 
shutters. Eve, standing in the drawing- 
room, reflecting upon to-morrow — upon 
that difficult, self-imposed task of speaking 
to her father, shuddered and paled. Then 
she went to him, and, placing two cold 
hands on his, lifted up so wildly wistful a 
face that he was reminded of that most 
sadly wistful of all faces he had seen — her 

m other' s-r-and said almost crossly: 

"What is the matter? Are you not 
satisfied? I am sure I have done every- 
thing to-day to make you happy." 

Upon which his hands were pressed to 
her lips; and she left him, with two hot 
drops upon his thin fingers, which he hastily 
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shook off, saying, with acrid bitterness, 
" Women, women ! Do what you may, the 
curse is there !" 

And while he slumbered peacefully — after 
the careful, mentally -sedative treatment of 
his senior partner — the " woman " who was 
in the evil possession of the " curse " 
turned and tossed and wearied and 
pondered, as she lay uneasily upon her 
bed ; and all because no way of softening 
and preparing the evil tidings she had 
heard would come to her. All through 
the darkness, all through the grey dawn, 
her brain was clear as some crystal stream, 
through which thoughts and idejts darted 
and disported like swift fish ; and when she 
rose in the morning, it was with aching 
eyeballs and heavy lids, alike untouched by^ 
sleep. 

Mr. Lester came down to breakfast dressed 
for town. The hours with Mr. Wellbourne 
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yesterday had dissipated those uncomfort- 
able doubts. 

" Come and have a talk with me/' had 
been his partner's last words, as he held the 
philosopher's thin hand in that tight, warm 
clasp of his. " You are a mental anatomist, 
Lester ! You can't help it ! You cannot 
believe in a speculation till you have dis- 
sected it and counted its bones. Well, we 
will count the bones together. To-morrow 
is not your day ?" (Mr. Lester went to 
the office three times a week.) • 

It was not his day; but all the better, 
said Eve's father, with alacrity. Thus next 
morning found him contentedly bound for 
town. Eve thought, sorrowfully, she had 
never seen him look brighter, less impatient 
with life. Was it the right moment to 
speak ?" 

"What is the matter with you ?" said 
her father, in the middle of breakfast. He 
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had asked her a question twice, and she had 
not replied. 

Eve started, almost guiltily. 

" I cannot understand it," he continued, 
almost irritably. " If you are not well, say 
so ; and little as I think of doctors, we will 
send for one." 

Should she speak ? One desperate doubt, 
and she had plunged and was floundering in 
the subject. She was not ill. But she could 
not help feeling anxious. Then she repeated 
the strange warnings she had received. 

Mr. Lester remained outwardly placid. 
But there was a flush on his thin cheek, 
and needle-flashes gleamed from his sunken 
eyes. He was inwardly enraged — enraged 
that he could not be left in peace. Eve 
had disturbed this new calm, therefore she 
was the object of his wrath. But as it be- 
hoved him, above all, to preserve his dignity, 
he stifled all external signs of anger. 
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" And pray to whom may I attribute this 
exceptional wisdom ?'' he asked, uncon- 
cernedly sipping his coflfee. " Although I 
have reason to be well aware that my only 
child is a woman, I certainly did not credit 
any one of the ' brothers ' with the aptitude 
of playing the serpent." 

" Playing the serpent ?" 

^ Is not maligning a father to his daughter 
an act worthy of a poisonous serpent T 

'^Papa!" Eve sprang up in her honest 
indignation. " No one maligned you — youl 
You mistake ** 

" No one maligned me, you say," said Mr. 
Lester, carefully folding his napkin. '^ Yet 
certain persons have come to my daughter 
behind my back with aspersions against my 
firm. You are a woman, Eve, but you are 
not a baby," he went on — as his annoyance 
bid fair to overcome his calm, rising from 
his chair that he might flee at any moment. 

VOL. III. 41 
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''I think it a more despicable act of treachery 
to come to you with idle tales that our 
envious enemies have invented to try and 
injure our credit, than to say boldly to you, 
' Your father is a liar and a thief.' " 

" Papa!" cried Eve, aghast, "they meant 
well." Then her voice failed her. 

'*' These well-meaning people do more 
harm in life than an army of traitors," said 
her father bitterly. "Why do they not 
warn themselves of their own dangers, 
instead of meddling with the aflfairs of 
others ?" Then he left her. 

Her head sank upon her breast. She felt 
utterly forlorn, hopeless. Then a sudden 
horror and love arose that they should part 
like this, even for a few hours. She rushed 
after him into the hall ; Peter was helping 
his master with his light overcoat. Then he 
handed him his hat, and glancing at Eve, 
disappeared. 
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Peter went into the long passage leading 
to the offices, carefully shut the baize door, 
and leant up against the wall. That look 
of despair on Eve s face had upset him. 
He felt defiant, yet impotent to help that 
young mistress whom he secretly loved as 
if she had been some little angel dropped 
from the sky into his and Clarissa's arms. 
He shook his woolly head. " Times like 
these, 'tis de ole woman we want," he 
thought. "The pretty creeter! Massa too 
clever — too clever for de females. Dey want 
suffint kinder warm and comfy. Now, 
Clarissa — she take Missy Eve on her 
shoulder and cosset her up. Dis 'ere ole 
shoulder ain't no sort o' use." (He gave his 
sturdy shoulder an angry thump. ) " 'Tain't 
no use to clear away brekfus — should drop 
Missy Eve*s chiny," he thought. His old 
black hand trembled, his eyes were brimming 
over with tears. 

41—2 
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Meanwhile Eve had said a few disjointed 
unnerved words, and Mr. Lester had 
superiorly patted her cheek, and had lightly 
touched her forehead with his lips, coolly 
informing her of the hour of his return, as 
he drew on and carefully buttoned his 
gloves. " Stop," he had said, with authority, 
as she would have spoken again. " We 
will both forget this. Poor child! You 
cannot help it." Then he gave her a kindly 
forgiving glance and went down the steps. 
Eve holding the door open. 

She watched his stern but delicate profile 

flitting along behind the railings— then 
quietly closed the door. Eve was dazed, 
half- stunned. She went slowly upstairs as 
if in a dream to the little sitting-room 
adjoining her bedroom. Jules, whistling as 
he did his housemaiding, clattered away 
with his brooms as she came in. It was 
one of those dull heavy moments in life 
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when all human forces seem temporarily 
suspended, when the human being is 
incapable of hope, fear, desire, or suffering. 
Here she stood like a statue in her little 
room, with the big sofa, the two chairs and 
the bookcase. The mahogany shelves bore 
many great thoughts in the printed volumes 
that clung upon them. Here were the 
greatest works on Political Economy, 
History, Natural Philosophy. Euclid and 
the New Testament were side by side ; there 
was a whole range of recorded philosophic 
thought. She looked at those volumes 
appealingly, sadly. They seemed to look 
back coldly, repellently, as if they would 
say, " Come not in your hour of suffering to 
us; we are above and beyond personal 
feeling." Then she went to her window, 
opened it, and leant out. It was a bright 
morning. Sunshine danced among the 
trembling withering foliage. The children 
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chattered and shouted as they went past to 
school. There was an ordinary, everyday 
sound in their rustic voices that grated upon 
her mood. 

Her nature was unwontedly stirred, and 
its whole cry was an imperative demand for 
comfort, relief. Where to get it ? What 
to do? Her thoughts instinctively turned 
to the one whose words had brought about 
this wretched feeling. She was angry 
yesterday when David Ross told her that 
the firm of Wellboume and Wellbourne was 
on the brink of failure, which was equivalent 
to telling her that her father was a ruined 
man. She was angry, because she could 
not disbelieve him. As she thought of 
Ross, she slowly said to herself,. "He — 
could — not — tell — a — lie.*' 

No. It must be true. That kind-faced, 
jovial man, pleasant, full of tact — Mr. Well- 
bourne — was a sham. Perhaps it was not 
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his own fault. He mio^ht be the victim of 
circumstances. "But it is not for me to 
find excuses for him if he is going to ruin 
my father/' thought Eve, her filial love 
battling with her natural tenderness for 
every living thing, however base. " I must 
know more about it," she feverishly thought. 
'' This being in the dark is so bad to bear. 
If I only knew the exact state of the afikirs, 
if I knew what was coming, and how it 
would afifect him" (her father), "I could 
nerve myself for anything. Thank God I 
am young and strong!" she felt, as she 
stretched her lithe arms. " Why, I can bear 
any amount of poverty, fatigue. But I can- 
not face shadows. I must know what it is 
that I have to face." 

Who could tell her? "I must see Mr. 
Koss," she decided. The conventionality 
of seeking Mr. Grant's secretary at Grass- 
lands did not trouble her. The very idea of 
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action was a relief. She snatched her hat, 
knotted a shawl about her shoulders, and 
was out, walking rapidly along the sunlit 
road towards Grasslands, before she had had 
time to think of minor considerations. 

The dead leaves crackled crisply as she 
trod the furrows in the lane. How familiar 
was that quiet, narrow road, with the deep 
ruts left by the wheels of heavy waggons, 
with the high hedges stretching their wild 
profusion of flowery tendrils towards the 
arching boughs that seemed as if they 
drooped to meet them! Eve had chosen 
the lengthier way, along the lane, instead of 
crossing the fields and seeking the ' Big 
House' (as the Grasslands mansion had been 
lately called in the village) by surreptitious 
paths. In a few moments she stood before 
the new iron gates with the gilt G.'s, had 
rung the clanging bell, and was waiting for 
an answer from the lodge. Those gates — 
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there was something very ostentatious 
about them, she considered. What was 
that motto upon the topmost scroll? She 
went closer and made out the words. 
" TaUendsr 

" So that is Mr. Grant's motto," she 
thought. '^ ' I wait.' Well, he seems to 
carry it out. It is a good motto. Patience 
is everything ! K * J'attends ' were my 
motto, I should not be here, champing and 
chafing." 

Then at a sound of footsteps she glanced 
round, and saw an old man looking curiously 
at her through the side-gate. Surely she 
knew that peculiar old face, with the 
cunning eyes blinking under the shaggy 
eyebrows ? 

" I think I know you," she said, going 
up to the side-gate. " You used to take 
care of Grasslands when it was called the 
** Haunted House." 
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''Eh?'' The old man peered through. 
He recognised Eve. *'Eh? What d'yer 
say? I can't hear ye." 

"I want to see Mr. Ross," said Eve 
loudly. 

The old man shook his head. 

" Mr. Grant don't see no one," he said, 
retreating. 

*' I said Mr. Itoss^ cried Eve peremp- 
torily. 

The old man in the mulberry livery 
evidently heard, for he stopped short, 
came back, and tbrast his skmny hand 
out. 

" Yer card," he said. " D'ye hear ? Yer 
card. Mr. Ross don't see nobody wot ain't 
got a card." 

Eve explained she had no card, and 
repeated her name. Then the old man 
reluctantly went up the gravelled walk to 
the house. Eve watched him toiling along. 
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watched liim ring the bell ; saw a footman 
appear, disappear — then a man came quickly 
out, adjusting a felt hat as he hurried along 
towards the gates. It was Ross. 

" Miss Lester ! If only I had known !" 
He was flushed and breathless with haste 
as he opened the side-gate, and Eve walked 
in. *' You must forgive us. But if you 
only knew how Mr. Grant's seclusion had 
been attacked, you would excuse the seeming 
rudeness." 

The gate clanged behind them. Eve 
was in the grounds of Grasslands for the 
first time since it had passed into the hands 
of Mr. Grant. She glanced round, noticing 
the changes, the prim clumps of trees upon 
the trim slopes, the sleek horses swishing 
their tails as they munched, the handsome 
cows gazing at them with that bovine half- 
curious, half- disdainful stare as they chewed 
the cud ; while Ross looked her over 
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admiringly as a boy looks at a bird he 
has caught and caged. He could hardly 
believe that Eve Lester had come to him of 
her own will — unasked. 

" I have come because of what you said 
yesterday." (Thus she unconsciously 
answered his thoughts.) " I felt it right 
to hint to my father that people were 
saying ugly things about the firm. He 
was indignant. So I have come to ask you 
more about it." 

She looked at him firmly, trustfully. 
Ross felt triumphant — she had believed 
him ! Believed him, against her wish and 
will. 

" I will tell you whatever I know," he 
said. " I cannot say with pleasure, but 
as a guarantee of my devotion. Would 
you object to come into the house, into the 
library ? — we could talk better there." 

" It is just the same to me," said Eve. 
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The great house — white, stately — did 
not seem so strange, after all. She forgot 
that the mysterious Mr. Grant was some- 
where within, shrinking from human pre- 
sences. She felt that David Ross was her 
friend, and that David Ross was at home 
here. 

A tall, obsequious footman opened the 
door, having evidently watched their ap- 
proach ; and Eve walked firmly into the 
hall, unabashed — Ross standing aside, bare- 
headed. He hung his hat upon a peg, and 
led the way into the library. 

There, at a table between the long rows 
of book- shelves, sat the old blind man. A 
sunbeam glorified the long white hair that 
rested softly on his shoulders. Ross re- 
treated with a significant glance at Eve, 
and gently closed the door. 

" We must not disturb him," he said. 
" Would you mind coming into my oflBice ?'' 
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David Ross "oflBice" was a square room — 
a miniature library — with its tiers of well- 
supplied book-shelves, an office-table in the 
centre, and a pleasant view of a small, 
old-fashioned garden with trimmed yew 
hedges from the one huge window. He 
wheeled round a chair, and oflfered it to his 
young visitor. Then he took his usual seat 
at his table-desk. 

''I am ready to answer any amount of 
questions, Miss Lester." 

Eve looked out at the green vista. The 
reaction of this morning*s passionate eflPbrt 
had begun. It seemed to her that the world 
could furnish no calmer, more soothing 
sight than that trim garden ; that, perhaps, 
no better comfort could be found than here, 
in this chair, shifting her anxieties upon the 
shoulders of the man who had originated 
them. 

" Tell me the history of your doubts 
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about my father's firm, if you please, Mr. 
Koss. There must be a good deal to tell, 
or you would never have spoken as you 
did." 

" I am quite willing to tell all I have 

• 

heard, Miss Lester. To begin with : we all 
know that Mr. Wellboume is outwardly 
one of the most successful men of the age. 
In what way ? As floater and supporter of 
companies. There is no new mine, or bank, 
or company of any magnitude, which has 
not been set on its feet by Mr. Wellbourne. 
The very name of Wellboume has been a 
guarantee for tremendous, and, as far as it 
has gone, successful speculation. But who 
is this Thomas Wellbourne ? It is by no 
means in his disfavour that he began life 
picking up pence, a mere beggar-boy in the 
London streets. He boasts that he swept 
a crossing, then rose gradually from being 
a barefooted apple- seller to the dignity of 
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assistant in a Covent Garden fruit-shop ; 
that he boldly started in business for him- 
self, succeeded, sold his first enterprise, em- 
barked in two or three, again sold these, 
then left the retail for speculation in pounds, 
shillings, and pence. How a mere London 
street-arab should have blossomed into a 
successful stockbroker is a mystery. But 
it is a fact. It is only since Thomas Well- 
bourne's ambition has swallowed prudence 
that disaster has threatened him, and all 
connected with him. He has incurred 
liabilities that the slightest touch would 
turn into overwhelming claims. He has 
recklessly built speculation upon specula- 
tion, almost carelessly, as a child builds a 
house of cards ; and now his house of cards 
is trembling, and the first breath will blow 
it down." 

« 

"And my father's capital is one of the 
cards," said Eve. " Is there no way of ex- 
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trication, Mr. Eoss ? I know nothing of 
business. But could not my father withdraw 
his interest — could he not save something T^ 

"No one can say, Miss Lester. Your 
fether is the only one to know how far he is 
implicated.'' 

There was a brief silence. Eve's eyes 
were fixed sadly upon the ground. Ross 
was nervously arranging the papers upon 
his desk. He saw the pain imprinted on 
the face of this young girl, who interested 
him so intensely that he found himself 
almost unnerved to think that she was here, 
in Grasslands, even in this his own room 
(sacred to himself, his thoughts, and his 
ideas). Yet there was nothing strange 
about that finely-moulded girlish figure 
with the beautiful, perplexed face around 
which the roughened fair hair strayed about 
her shoulders in the shade of her broad 
straw hat. How was it ? As he looked at 
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Eve sitting thoughtfully in that library 
chair, it seemed as if she should have been 
there long ago. 

" I will tell you something/' he began, in 
a more confidential tone, leaning forward. 
•' You know Mr. Wellboume took it into 
his head to join the ' Brothers of Freedom.' 
I have good reason to know that this was 
only done as a stepping-stone to the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Grant, that Mr. Grant might be 
coaxed into pouring his fortune into the in- 
satiable Wellboume sieve." 

" Has he done so ?" 

Ross shook his head. 

" Not exactly," he said, with a half- smile. 
" Mr. Grant has suflfered too much to be 
reckless. But at the same time. Miss 
Lester, he has the greatest sympathy for 
those who have been drawn into hazardous 
doings." 

" Don't !" said Eve suddenly, starting as 
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if she were stung. " I know what you 
mean ! You mean that when we are 
paupers Mr. Grant will be ready with his 
half-crowns. Disabuse yourself entirely of 
that idea, Mr. Ross !" (she got up and 
glanced towards the door). "Anything 
kindly you may choose to do — a pauper like 
ourselves — we will accept; but from your 
extraordinary, eccentric patron, nothing. 
You understand ? Nothing !* 

She stopped, astonished at her own vehe- 
mence, at the violent annoyance that the 
idea of Mr. Grant helping a Lester when a 
Lester was down excited within her. 

"I told you yesterday, Mr. Ross, that I 
was prepared to work, to be poor, to bear 
anything but to receive charity.'' 

" Let us hope you will not have to know 
poverty. Miss Lester. This may be a false 
alarm; I don't mean Mr. Wellboume's 
bankruptcy — I believe that is inevitable. 

42—2 
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But surely your fiither is too sharpwitted to 
have given that man the control of his entire 
capital." 

Then he leant forward and questioned 
Eve almost eagerly, the upshot being that 
he found Eve knew absolutely nothing of 
her fiither's affairs. After which he thought 
deeply for some minutes, then said : 

" Don't start, Miss Lester, like a shying 
horse when I propose that Mr. Grant should 
offer his friendship to Mr. Lester at this 
juncture." 

Eve looked almost disdainfully at the 
young secretary. 

" You forget that Mr. Grant robbed my 
father of Grasslands," she coldly said. 

"Mr. Grant did not know your father 
wanted the place." 

Eve smiled. That sneering smile brought 
out a curious likeness in the young, round 
face to the sharp stern features of her fiither. 
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Ross felt disappointed, so suddenly and 
unaccountably heavy at heart that he forgot 
his self-repression. 

" Eve," he said — going towards her, 
hardly knowing he spoke her name with his 
lips as he always spoke it now in his mind 
— " I cannot understand you. You can be 
BO good, so tender ; yet you are proud ; so 
proud, you are like some towering mountain- 
top — with the snow upon it," he added, 
turning away his head, with a strange choke 
in his throat. 

Silence for a moment. Eve was almost 
frightened by his sudden outburst. 

" Whatever happens, you will let me be 
your friend?" He looked her full in the 
face. 

" You, but not your Mr. Grant." She 
controlled herself, and spoke quietly. 

*^ Some day, when you know him, you 
will be sorry. Have you never felt any 
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curiosity to see Mr. Grant?" he asked, 
as if some idea had just arisen. 

" Perhaps it is unsatisfied curiosity which 
makes me dislike him so much. I don't 
think any human being, however inde- 
pendent, has a right to be exclusive and 
hide himself. We have our duties to our 
fellow-creatures. I dare say it is treason to 
say this, under his own roof, but I would 
not hesitate to tell him so to his face." 

He listened, absently. A peculiar idea 
had just occurred to him. He hardly knew 
himself how he was staking his happiness 
upon finding in Eve a woman above and 
beyond her fellows; how he never went 
into her neighbourhood without fearing 
disenchantment, never came away without 
intense relief that at all events the disen- 
chantment was postponed. This morning 
he had been stung by the discovery of 
an invincible, cruel pride in this young 
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creature he had akeady begun to worship — 
and he longed to dwell upon some great 
attribute she possessed which would balance 
a defect which might end in making them 
strangers to each other. " She is so true, 
so absolutely true," he mused. " If she has 
no abject humility of the spaniel and 
walnut-tree order, she has a sense of honour 
that such women could never aspire to." 
Then the idea arose, to test that sense of 
honour. The test was a curious one. 

Without commenting upon Eve's last re- 
mark, Ross glanced at his watch. 

" This is awkward, Miss Lester," he said. 
" In a moment Mr. Grant will go out — 
and he will have to pass this window on the 
way to his carriage." (Mr. Grant's carriage, 
with blinds of the finest wire, was well- 
known in Leapdale.) 

" And he will see me here, and will be 
annoyed. Well, I will go at once." 
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" No.'' (Ross intercepted her movement 
towards the door.) " Mr. Grant would 
delight in having a glimpse of you, if only 
it were possible without your seeing him. 
It would be such a pleasure to him." 

** But he would only see my back." 

Somehow, Eve was amused at the notion 
of such a strange rencontre with the invisible 
owner of Grasslands. She almost forgot that 
the man who was to see her without her 
seeing him was the disliked Mr. Grant* 
She glanced round. 

" Look here, Mr. Ross/' she gaily said ; 
"I see how it can be done. I will stand at 
the bookcase, sideways, and be taking down 
the volumes and looking at them." Then 
she suited the action to the proposition. 

** You could stand like that, all the time 
I was out of the room, and not be tempted 
to discover Mr. Grant's secret ? There is a 
secret, Miss Lester j and if you were to raise 
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your eyes for one moment while Mr. Grant 
passes this window, you would discover it.'' 

" I am quite ready," said Eve lightly. 

" You will not look up till I am back in 
this room T 

" I wiU not." 

Here a bell clanged. 

" I must go, Miss Lester. In a minute 
Mr. Grant will be passing. From the 
moment I shut this door till the moment I 
open it again you have undertaken to keep 
your eyes fixed upon a book." The door 
shut, and Eve was alone. 

Alone, and pledged to act a statue. She 
felt almost amused, in spite of the heavy 
trouble that hung over her. Here she must 
stand, like a naughty child put in the corner, 
till Ross chose to return and to release her. 
"A prisoner on parole," she thought ; 
*^ and in Grasslands !" The Hall, her home, 
was a quiet house ; but it was surrounded 
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by trees that swayed and rustled, casting 
flickering shadows. Here, in Ross's room 
in Grasslands, there was a mausoleum 
silence. Those stiffly-cut yews in the 
garden beyond would scarcely yield to a 

gale. The long ray of sunlight that lay 
upon the floor was still, undisturbed by the 
tiny shadow of a quivering fly. Those 
rows of books were like the tombstones of 
departed thoughts. The sudden slam of a 
distant door echoed through the house like 
a petty thunderclap. 

" That means Mr. Grant," she thought ; 
and her heart began to beat so that she 
heard the dull rap, rap of the pulses as if 
they struck her inner ear. A strange sensa- 
tion, more discomfort than fear, made her 
long to be released, to bound over the turf 
that lay between her and the public road, 
and to be away, home. Then she calmed 
herself, stretched out her hand and took 
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down a volume without a title. It was 
bound in dark morocco, with a heavy clasp 
that could be locked. Almost unthinkingly 
her fingers toyed with the spring — the book 
was open in her hands. It was manuscript, 
faded, blotted. Before she realised what 
she was about, she had read : 

** October 15. — To-day I am virtually 
master of my rights. Strange — that now 
all my miseries and sufierings are over, I 
should feel so utterly wretched. I am as 
one who has passed from one body to 
another; has seen himself die, has been 
present at his own funeral, yet finds himself 
still living — as another entity. I think of 
my old self with a passion of grief. I hate 
this new man. I fancy that the hate will 
increase till I am forced to rid myself of this 
new' earthly garb. To-day the sensation of 
change, of loss, of strange newness, became 
so intolerable that had not some extra- 
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ordinary ideas come to me suddenly, I must 
have done some rash " 

Eve had read a page before she suddenly 
realised that she was witness of the saxjred 
workings of some mind. That this was a 
diary. She shut the book almost in horror. 
" What was I about?'' she thought. " What 
is this that I have read?'' On the clasp she 
saw a device. There was the letter G, and 
on a scroll the motto ^^ J' attends. ^^ 

The book almost fell from her hands. 
The blood rushed to her face. She had no 
doubt that she had been reading a private 
journal of Mr. Grant's ! 

*' I must tell Mr. Ross at once/' she 
thought — in her self-anger almost forgetting 
her promise and turning away — when a long 
shadow came upon the patch of sunshine 
lying upon the floor — a shadow of a curious 
shape. 

She turned away her head. Then Mr. 
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Grant was outside, looking at her. " I am a 
hypocrite," she thought. " I might as well 
turn and look at him, for I have broken my 
word. I have looked — not at his shadow, 
nor at his body, but straight into his 
soul." 

She took down another volume — a 
treatise on Veterinary Surgery — and had 
read the best treatment for "glanders, or 
farcy," before she well knew what she was 
doing. She felt that the shadow was still 
there. It seemed an hour before she heard 
sounds in the house, a footstep hastily tread- 
ing the corridor, then the opening door. 

She turned. Koss came up to her. He 
seemed joyous, flushed with triumph; he 
held out his hands, then as he saw her face, 
pale, wobegone, " Good God ! what is it ?" 
he said, alarmed. 

" It is this, Mr. Ross. While I meant to 
keep my word, I have broken it — utterly." 
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He stared. " I have not looked at Mr. 
Grant, nor at his shadow (which was on 
the floor there). I have done much worse 
than that. Do you know this ?" she said, 
taking the book from the shelf. "Ah, I 
see you do!'' 

" This — here T Ross's face changed. 
" This is Mr. Grant's diary," he said, 
looking at Eve with icy coldness. " It 
should not have been there — should not 
have been unlocked. You have read it, 
then ?" 

Eve bowed her head. 

" One page," she said in a stifled voice. 
" I will not excuse myself. Yet I hardly 
knew what I was doing." 

"And the page? Point it out." Ross 
spoke peremptorily, unclasping the volume. 

"Mr. Ross! Do two wrongs make a 
right? Is it not enough that one person 
has read a private record ?" 
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His fiice changed ; he carefully shut the 
book with trembling fingers. 

" You are right," he said gently. *' You 
recall me to my duty. It does not matter, 
Miss Lester. Whatever you may have read 
will remain sacred, locked up in your own 
tender heart." He placed the book on the 
library-table, no longer buoyant and elate, 
but quietly content. " I felt startled, of 
course," he explained. " It is my fault 
that this book was here at all. You can 
understand that when I thought my patron 
had been betrayed by an indiscretion of my 
own, I felt angry with myself, can you 

not r 

He spoke almost pleadingly. There was 
a look of dread in the eyes he raised to 
meet Eve's. 

" Whatever fault there is, is mine," said 
Eve, her eyes big and earnest. "But I 
assure you there was nothing in what I 
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read that would give the cleverest person 
a clue '* 

" Don't let us talk about it any more, 
Miss Lester. You have made me so 
happy — let us think of that, and only 
that." 

"I — have made — you — happy?" She 
was amazed. 

** First, in honouring me by coming here; 
then, by your kindness in allowing Mr. 
Grant to see you in that eccentric way ;" he 
paused, then added almost passionately, 
" and in proving to me that you are above 
and beyond all other women " (he checked 

himself). " You have done so much for me, 

Miss Lester, that I am emboldened to ask 

one favour more.' 

Eve, relieved, perplexed, said : 

** Anything — I know you will not ask 

what I cannot do." 
" Let me help you !" 
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" I said I would," said Eve, smiling. 
^* Dear me, you have forgotten '' 

'' Of course — I had forgotten." Ross 
was disturbed, unlike himself. 

" And now that I have been made a sort 
of waxwork-show of," said Eve, " 1 must 
really go." 

Ross opened the door, and followed her 
to the entrance — ^in deference to her some- 
what imperious speech, " I would rather go 
alone," remaining wistfully gazing after her 
as she went quickly along the drive to the 
gates. As the old man shut and locked 
the side-gate after she passed through, Ross 
felt as if some of his life- springs had dried 
— and would yield no more. 

Would she ever come to Grasslands 
again ? " These questionings are useless, 
unprofitable," he said to himself. That 
afternoon he was to give a reading to Mr. 
Grant's imfortunate friends. He fetched 
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his book and walked about the yew-hedged 
garden, practising. The general opinion of 
the assembled household that day was most 
fevourable. 

" If 'e weren't what 'e Ms^ 'e bought to 'a 
been a hactor^^^ was the dictum of the cook, 
who was addicted to the " theayter " when 
occasion permitted. " Talk o' Charley 
Kean ! He ain't a patch upon 'im." 

And while Ross was reading in the big 
hall of Grasslands, Eve was enduring a 
storm of various emotions. Had he followed 
her — ^had he seen and heard — that coming 
crucifixion which had cast its shadow 
so heavily upon his spirit the night of Eve's 
birthday as he stood in the old churchyard, 
might never have been, either for himself or 
the one woman whom he felt to be the only 
woman he would, could, ever love. 

Going along the lane, thinking Qvea?/this 
strange visit of hers, shuddering slightly as 
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she thought of the weird shadow on the 
floor, of the chance which laid its owner's 
deepest feelings at her feet, Eve suddenly 
met — Rinaldi. 

Rinaldi had left the Hall the night before, 
determined to wait no longer. Why should 
he? Had not Eve shown him that he 
might claim her love ? The flower worn in 
her hair was enough, without her encourag- 
ing glances and words. 

There he stood, beaming, his dark features 
glorified by the passionate yearning David 
Ross had seen on his face the previous day, 
his eyes fixed devouringly upon the beauti- 
ful girl, who gave a faint *' Oh" and stood 
still, as if scared. 

"You here?" She looked anything but 
delighted. He sprang to her side. " Had 
be not said he must see her, speak to her, 
to-day? Would she not come back to 
the Hall? I wait no more," he said, 
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with a determined gesture. " Why? It no 
use." 

"What is it you want me to do?** said 
Eve, with a vague fear of she hardly knew 
what. " I am just going to see Mrs. Mar- 
lowe/' she added (though nothing had been 
farther from her thoughts). " You can say 
what you want to say now if you like," and 
she turned into the lane that led to the 
Rectory. In a few minutes they would be 
in sight of the house. 

At first Rinaldi frowned darkly. Would 
she play the prude ? Ah, no ! It was only 
that beautiful purity which seemed to shine 
out of her heart like a holy flame in an 
alabaster lamp. 

They were passing under lofty trees. 
Suddenly he stopped, seized her hand. 

" Eve — Eve !" he said, in a choked voice. 
Then it was as if his passion were launched 
upon her like a thunderbolt. He came to 
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her J he dared— yes, he actually dared to 
take her into his arms. Why not — he 
thought — take to him the half of his being ? 

r 

Before Eve, paralysed by this audacious 
and unexpected assault, knew what was 
happening to her, Einaldi had kissed her — 
had kissed not only her brow, her hair — 
but her lips. 

Then, with a violent wrench she freed her- 
self, and faced him in a white heat of rage. 

" Coward !" she cried. " How dare you !" 

She had never looked more beautiful. 
Her hat had fallen, all her splendid hair was 
dishevelled, the eyes that gleamed out of her 
white face were grandly lurid, while her 
nostrils quivered, and her lips curled with 
contempt. 

" I dare — I love you " (he was coming 
towards her) j " and you — ^you dare say you 
not love me !" 

Then he lapsed into Italian and poured 
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forth bitter reproaches. " Yesterday she 
had given him ^^ll encouragement. Her 
looks had been looks of love. Had she 
not worn his rose, had she not told him. she 
would always keep it ?" Then he softened. 
He fell at her feet. He kissed the hem of 
her dress. He seized her unwilling hands, 
laid them on his eyes, and they were wet 
with his tears. And withal there was a 
natwalnes. and a grace about hia wild 
doings that pleaded for him. What might 
have been repellent and ridiculous in an 
ordinary man seemed in him like the furious 
spring of the wild animal, a proceeding to 
be endured because part of the creature. 
He pleaded his love in his soft tongue in 
such a low musical voice, kissing her cold 
hands with faint reverent kisses, while his 
sad eyes gazed at her, as dying he might 
gaze upon a crucifix. Would she kill him ? 
Would she doom him to droop and die in 
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this cold melancholy country and be buried 
away from his kindred in a foreign grave ? 
For he would never leave her. He was 
hungering, starving, for her love ; the blood 
was drying in his veins, the strength was 
stealing away every moment that she with- 
held that love. He would die. But if she 
would let him adore her, they would go to 
Italy ; she would be as a queen among his 
people ; and her father, he would be as a 
king who had brought a key to unlock 
prison-gates and a sceptre to present to 
Freedom, a sceptre of gold. 

Eve had listened, surprised, confused ; it 
seemed as if she awoke from a dream. She 
snatched away her hands, recoiled, and said : 

" Impossible ! Never ! I can forgive you 
for what you have done " (she shuddered at 
the memory of those kisses), " but I can 
never love you — I never can even like you 
again !" 
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Her look of aversion changed his mood. 
He was all anger now. 

"Ah, I see!" he muttered, rising to his 
feet. " Ah, mademoiselle ! I too good ! I 
not see you a woman, like other womans. 
You love — ah ! and I know who he is. He 
that ugly, poor, mean " 

" Stop !" said Eve vehemently, her fece 
aflame. Why did she know the name that 
was coming from his lips? She put her 
hands to her ears. " I will hear no more. 
Signor, you are mad to-day. To-morrow, 
perhaps, you will be sorry." 

"David — Ross! Ah, that his ugly 
name," said Rinaldi, with scorn. " Ah, you 
marry him, pauvre diable ! You not have 
a scudi ; not you, not him. He a beggar, a 
servant!" he called after her as she rushed 
off, hat in hand. Then — as she hurried to 
the Rectory, panting, breathless, indignant, 
wondering what this new fear, shame, and 
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longing was that made her speed to seek 
human sympathy — he tmned and went back 
towards the Hall, not knowing what it was 
that his anger was prompting him to do, 
his rage boiling over in all directions like 
volumes of lava thrown up by a volcano. 

The housemaid at the Rectory stared to 
see Eve, dishevelled, excited. Mrs. Mar- 
lowe was dressing upstairs, and had seen 
Eve coming along the road. 

" Tell Miss Lester to come upstairs," she 
called out. What could be wrong? She 
had heard a rumour in Upchurch that Mr. 
Lester was likely to lose money. Had the 
crash come to the old atheist already? A 
little trouble would do him good ; but she 
was sorry for Eve. 

" My dear child,*' she was beginning, as 
she was sitting before her glass arranging the 
lace around her throat — when Eve stopped 
at the door, gave one strange look, then 
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came forward under the spell of some violent 
impulse, tlirew herself on her knees before 
Mrs. Marlowe, buried her face in her friend's 
lap, and began sobbing — huge tearless sobs, 
that shook her whole frame. 

Mrs. Marlowe soothed her, stroked her 
hair, and said kind, cheery things, ignoring 
this spasm of emotion as much as possible. 
Meanwhile she was casting about in her 
miad to imagine the cause of this outburst. 
What could it be ? It was so unlike what 
she expected Eve would be at any serious 
crisis. Presently the storm passed over. 
Eve lay very still, her face hidden. 

''I see you remember your promise, 
darling," Mrs. Marlowe cooed over the fair 
head. " You have come to me with your 
trouble. Come, let us hear all about 
it." 

Eve raised her head. 

"It is Signor Rinaldi," she said indig- 
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nantly. Then remembering what she had 
to confess, down went her head again. 

" Ah !" (Mrs. Marlowe smiled shrewdly to 
herself: so this love affair was serious, after 
all), " I fancied you would come to me one 
of these days about our ItaHan friend. 
Well, there is a great deal to be said in his 
fevour. He is a rising sculptor (ought to 
have put by a very comfortable sum already), 
he is received in quite exclusive circles. 
Then he is very good-looking, as Italians 
go ; and soon after we got to know him, I 
saw he was devoted to you." 

"And I — hate him!" said Eve, rising to 
her feet. 

Then she poured forth her tale. She related 
his insult with scathing bitterness. She 
spared Mrs. Marlowe nothing — ^but his final 
speech about David Ross. " And he talked 
of loving me !" she said with scorn. ^''Loving I 
I feel — I feel as if there were horrible feel- 
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ings in human beings that I know nothing 
about. A rage — " (she paused, knitting her 
brow ;) " well, hardly a rage, but a longing 
to destroy — like cats feel when they are after 
prey, not for hunger's sake, but for the 
pleasure of quenching life — some horrible 
instinct. Oh, Mrs. Marlowe, what is it?" 
she asked, kneeling down again, " I feel as 
if I had caught it somehow — as if, after this, 
I shall never be the same again!" 

Mrs. Marlowe determined to discover 
whether it was merely the Italian's rough 
wooing which had shocked Eve's girlish 
nature. She admitted that Einaldi had 
been wrong — very wrong, and precipitate 
and foolish as well. " Still, one must make 
allowances for a young man, especially of 
southern origin and with an artistic tempera- 
ment, who is desperately in love." Then 
she admitted, almost with a faint blush, that 
Mr. Marlowe had gone so far as to snatch 
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a kiss or two when he proposed to her. 
*' Of course he had asked me to marry him 
first, and I had said yes, which was placing 
him on the footing of an accepted husband,'' 
she went on. " Still, he would have kissed 
me more than twice, I dare say, if I had 
allowed it. Now, supposing it had not 
been Signor Rinaldi ? Supposing it had 
been anyone else ? Is there anyone else in 
the world, dear, who would have enraged 
you less T 

" Mrs. Marlowe !'' Eve looked at her 
fiHiend with consternation. It was the first 
time such an idea had come to her. " No 
one else would have behaved like that," she 
said slowly — absently — ^for she was thinking 
of — of whom was she thinking ? What was 
the wild thought that flashed upon her 
mind ? She felt herself back in the Rectory 
garden, walking by Ross that quiet summer 
night. She smelt the faint odour of the 
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peaches, she heard his voice, foil of a sadness 
that had gone straight to her heart, relating 
the tragic story of his mother's death ; she 
felt that if he had chosen to take her in his 
arms then and there — she would have clung 
to him, and stayed. 

"Oh, Mrs. Marlowe!'' she said with a 
look almost of terror. She hardly dared 
realise the horrible truth — that she could 
love David Ross in some strong, clinging 
way which as yet she only suspected. 

"Eve, you are in love," said Mrs. 
Marlowe. 

But Eve denied, explained, excused her- 
self. What a mercy the clergyman's wife 
had no extraordinary gift of second sight, 
had not seen into her mind! For the 
future she must be on guard — jealous of 
every sensation, of each thought. 

Perhaps he knew it! Perhaps she had 
unconsciously betrayed her liking, her 
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sympathy. Perhaps — but this was not the 
time or the place for these doubts. What- 
ever her feelings might be, Mrs. Marlowe 
must not discover them. Eve rallied her- 
self with an effort. 

Mrs. Marlowe congratulated herself that 
she had "done the right thing. The 
dear girl was quieted, soothed. Although 
heart-whole she is noty^ the experienced 
matron considered. " I hope and trust it is 
neither of those Rawsons — ^it would be 
most unfortunate. Mr. Lester's daughter 
at Upchurch Court! Such strict Church- 
people! It could not be." That Eve 
should, could possibly care for Mr. Grant's 
shabby, brusque little secretary was the 
one thing that did not occur to the Rector's 
wife. 

" My dear, you ought to go out more. 
It is wrong, positively wrong, of your father 
to keep you shut up as he does. I don't 
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care if you tell him I said so/' said Mrs. 
Marlowe. (She had gently insisted upon 
brushing Eve's hair, and " tidying her.") 

This quietly emphatic speech led to talk 
about the great ball to be given by Mrs. 
Wellboume. Eve seized the chance of 
leading Mrs. Marlowe from the main topic 
with a new eagerness, and expatiated upon 
the Wellboume grandeur and magnificence, 
her heart sinking as she did so. She had 
come to subterfuge, to pretence! While 
she talked of the millionaire, she believed 
him a cheat, a living lie. 

'*I am so glad you are going, dear! 
What will you wear? Nothing gauzy, I 
hope. It would not suit your style. Some- 
thing massive and heavy — pale pink satin, 
with those new moire stripes, for instance, 
with a little rich lace and bouquets of roses." 

Roses ! Eve flinched. It was a rose that 
had brought about that scene with Rinaldi. 
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" Anything but roses !" she said. '' Rut 
Mrs. Wellboume is to choose my dress. I 
shall not be worried with that." 

At this juncture she thought of the Well- 
bournes' ball and all connected with it with 
loathing. 

" Dear child, you are not in the least 
like other girls," said Mrs. Marlowe, as she 
accompanied Eve to the hall-door. " Not 
that I like you any the less for it. On the 
contrary, it is refreshing and delightful to 
be with some one who aspires, who has 
aims." Then she placed her well-shaped 
hand with the glittering rings affectionately 
on Eve's shoulder, "/am privileged to kiss 
you, am I not ?" she said, smiling, sending 
Eve away as red as the rose which the girl 
believed to be the cause of the mischief. 

" Hulloa !" Mr. Marlowe came in quite 
excitedly a few minutes later. " Some- 
thing's up, Mary. I met Eve Lester in the 
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laiie looking miserable. Never saw the 
girl look like that. And just before, I left 
that Rinaldi at the station ; he was pacing 
the platform like a maniac j what does it all 
mean V 

" That he proposed — and was refused. 
But it serves him right. His behaviour 
was simply idiotic." 

Then Mrs. Marlowe related her expe- 
riences, while the Rector listened with 
patient superiority. (He had just been 
through the concert accounts, and found 
that the receipts amounted to a sum far in 
excess of that demanded for the stained-t 
glass window ; therefore he thought him- 
self wise, clever — ^in fact, a potent helper of 
the Church— and was more dignified, 
indeed drew himself up so that he looked 
taller than usual.) 

*' I cannot see what this anxiety to get 
the girl married means." 
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" What ? Not to get her away from that 
old atheist ?" 

" She is so young — eighteen, isn't it ?" 

"Nineteen — I believe. But it is not 
only her father — ^it is those dreadful men 
that comfe there ; and no protection — ^no 
woman in the house." 

" Well " (the Rector waxed jocose). " If 
she won't have the Italian, there is Ross." 

Mrs. Marlowe gave him an indignant 
glance. 

" I consider a jest on such a subject ill- 
timed, when the poor girl came to confide 
in me, and is evidently unhappy, Josiah," 
she said in her most withering manner. 

The Rector subsided, and apologized. 
Upon which Mrs. Marlowe relented, and 
told her husband of the ball. 

" My great hope is that she will meet 
sgmebody there," she said. 

" Well, what is your objection to Ross ?" 
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^' RossT Mrs. Marlowe looked unutter- 
able things. 

" I assure yqu I believe they would make 
a capital pair." 

" David Koss — a dependent — with a 
master who is either a lunatic or* a fool — 
and that dear child !" 

"If she likes him. He is eccentric 
enough to suit Lester, and Lester has 
money enough for both." 

" That remains to be proved, Josiah. 
My own opinion is that he is as destitute 
of worldly as of spiritual advantages. 
However, of course my opinion goes for 
nothing." And Mrs. Marlowe, feeling her 
temper rising, left her husband and retired 
to think over the problem of Eve's marriage, 
alone. 




CHAPTER 11. 



MRS. WELLBOUKNE S BALL. 



KFTER the rmusual excitement of 
the concert given by the Rector 
of Alveston, Upchurch and its 
environs felt a reaction. Mr. Nevil and his 
iamily went northwards, as usual — Mr- 
Ernest Rawson appearing in their neigh- 
bourhood later on. Captain Rawson's 
regiment was ordered to Ireland, therefore 
Etta Watts went about the parish work, 
sighing. Mrs. Marlowe at Alveston was 
comparatively alone. Had it not been for 
her numa-ous correspondents, she might 
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even have been dull. For Eve shut herself 
up, and went about to see her poor friends 
in the dusk, with the bats. Even then she 
went cautiously, generally accompanied by 
Peter; for she expected another visit from 
Rinaldi. She fancied he would appear again 
suddenly, and there would be a second 
stormy interview. Had she understood the 
Italian, she would have guessed that this 
would be his very last idea. Rinaldi, 
returning to London enraged^ had turned 
against Eve, her father, the Brotherhood, his 
late associations, altogether — and in a fit of 
hate, had sent a ten-pound note to the secre- 
tary, Linton, *' for the first Italian who want 
it," written on the enclosing sheet ; had paid 
his lodgings, had seen the contents of his 
studio packed and despatched (marked 
"Paris''); then in a couple of days was 
settled in the French capital. The Sunday 
after Eve's visit to Grasslands, he was driving 
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in the "Bois" in an elegantly-appointed open 
carriage, and by his side was a dainty little 
Frenchwoman, powdered, painted, dressed 
in the height of fashion — Eve's opposite, 
from the imscrupulous shallows of her 
selfish mind to the tips of her jewelled 
tightly-gloved fingers. Was he consoled? 
He was alternately gloomy and in the 
wildest and most fantastic humours. 

David Koss, on the contrary, had seemed 
to awaken to new life and energy. The 
household wondered "what had come to 
him." His duties were performed with the 
same precise care as usual. The invalids 
saw as much of him as before. He had the 
ordinary interviews in his study with the 
bailiflf and the housekeeper. But he had 
changed his hours. He rose at dawn. 
Mornings and evenings were devotee! to 
Grasslands, midday to London. He went 
to town daily by the train that left at noon. 
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He secured an empty compartment, and 
spent the half-hour's journey in minutely 
scanning various papers that he had lately 
ordered to be sent to him directly they were 
published. He searched them through with 
a knit brow and an expression of the most 
eager interest, underlining certain passages, 
and making calculations in pencil in his 
pocketbook. And the columns that mag- 
netised his attention were generally those 
headed " City," or " Money Market." He 
would seem lost in a dream till the train 
steamed into the terminus, when he would 
wake up, thrust his papers into his bag, 
jump into a cab, and drive to a certain 
quiet little inn in the realms of law known 
as " John's Court." Here there abode an 
old-fashioned firm of solicitors ; with whose 
head, a precise old gentleman who had but 
very lately given up wearing the small- 
clothes and silk stockings of his youth, he 
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would have interviews of some length, taking 
notes, which he studied less eagerly perhaps, 
but quite as intently, on the return journey 
to Alveston as he did his morning papers on 
his way to town. 

" That fellow looks as if he meant busi- 
ness," was said of him more than once by 
his travelling companions on the return 
journey. For Ross was seldom alone in a 
compartment when he went back. Even in 
those days City men were beginning to live 
out of town, though not in rustic Leapdale. 

One day the train was on the point 
of starting when he reached the London 
terminus. He ran, sprang into the first 
carriage he could find, and found himself 
opposite Mr. Lester. 

Mr. Lester acknowledged him with a 
stiff inclination of the head, then resumed 
lis perusal of the evening paper. To Ross 
he seemed to be looking well (" happy " was 
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an adjective that no one would apply to the 
brightest expression the thin features of the 
philanthropist could assume). But the calm 
content upon that sharply-cut fiice, so like 
yet so unlike Eve's, was not indicative of 
any mental disquietude. " He is going to 
his doom like a man walking through a 
flowery field that leads to a precipice," 
thought Ross, after Mr. Lester had quietly 
but courteously resisted all efibrts on the 
part of Mr. Grant's secretary to converse. 
'' The man would be staring at the sky, 
as Lester is absorbed in his own beliefs. 

Then " (he sighed). "How will it all 

end?" he wondered. " If I could only see 
into her mind and know how fiir it is his — 
how far his influence will go ! But when a 
poor human creature stakes his hopes on a 
fellow-being, and those hopes depend upon 
the actions of that fellow-being's mind, the 
hoper is in the position of a physician watch- 
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ing the progress of an internal disease. 
There are outward signs, and by these he 
must steer. But the outward signs stand 
as signals of many things. He must guess 
which cause it is that produces an eflfect 
common to many causes. Eve gives signs — 
how I know them! every little jerk of her 
head, every gleam in her eyes that I have 
seen ; but how to interpret them?" He 
sighed again, and thrust his pocket-book 
away almost impatiently. 

" You seem tired," said Mr. Lester drily, 
as they both got out at Alveston. 

" You see, I expected to be so. There is 
the dogcart waiting for me. May I not give 
you a hft T 

Koss sighed. 

If Mr. Lester could have known that the 
sigh was given to his obstinate adherence to 
Mr. Wellbourne, and to the difficulties in 
Ross's way to that marriage with Eve which 
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the secretary had determined to bring about, 
come what might ! 

Mr. Lester preferred to walk. He had 
felt a soothing placidity stealing upon him 
lately. It arose from his first exercise of 
faith — faith in Mr. Wellboume. He enjoyed 
quiet walks and abstract thought. 

Eve rejoiced to see her father tranquil. 
But she could not share his mood. She 
went through her daily life in the lonely 
Hall, her consoling visits to Jonathan's 
dying wife (now too ill for removal to a 
better climate being practicable), her lessons 
in the school, all the old common round, 
feeling that the clouds were gathering, and 
that the longer it might be before the storm 
broke, the more terrible that storm would 
be. 

The " brothers '' had not appeared at the 
Hall since the birthday party. Except 
Linton (with whom Eve had had many a 
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long talk, ostensibly on money-matters in 
general, but actually on the subject of Well- 
bourne and Co.). Linton, seeing that she did 
not intend to discuss the supposed impend- 
ing failure openly, respected her sensitive 
love for her father, and managed to tell her 
delicately all she wanted to know without 
betraying confidence. She knew that his 
hints meant facts. She knew that her 
father s all, his entire fortune, was in those 
warm, plump hands, that seemed so ready 
to clasp all other human hands with such 
confiding affectionateness. She knew this, 
and her immediate conclusion — why she 
arrived at it she could not have told — was, 

*' We shall be beggars." 

« « « # # 

It was the night of Mrs. Wellboume's 
ball. One of Mrs. Wellbourne's carriages 
had been sent to Alveston. In this Mr. and 
Miss Lester were to drive, changing horses 
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midway. Extra candles had been lighted 
on Eve's mantelpiece and dressing-table, and 
the yellow flames flickered on the gorgeous 
pink satin gown laid out upon the bed by 
a maid Mrs. Wellbourne had sent to dress 
Mr. Lester's daughter. This maid (an 
imposing middle-aged person, dressed in 
a rich cast-oflF brocade of her lady's) had 
arrived in the late afternoon when Eve was 
out in the village — and had hardly been able 
to conceal her consternation when intro- 
duced to Eve's apartments by the house- 
man. 

'* This Miss Lester's room T she had 
asked, in disgust. 

It was bare as a barrack. No vestige of 
dressing-case. Toilet delicacies conspicuous 
by their absence. The chilliest of crisp 
October afternoons, and no fire ! 

Jules, who had carried up the dress- 
box brought by this majestic specimen of 
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womanhood (the first specimen, except his 
young mistress, that had crossed the 
threshold since he had been in the house), 
plumped the box upon the floor, set his 
arms akimbo, and contemplated her with a 
broad grin on his round red face. 

"Mais oui! It the chambre of made- 
moiselle," he said, nodding ; at which the 
highly-respectable Parker, head dresser to the 
great lady Mrs. Wellbourne, who kept two 
maids (one for hair-dressing, jewel-keeping, 
and wardrobe-repairing ; the other, Parker, 
for active and personal attendance) — Parker, 
this dresser to Mrs. Wellbourne, in whose 
smiles duchesses and countesses were wont 
to bask — felt the situation almost too much, 
gave a gasp, and, drawing off her gloves, 
dismissed the houseman with a fi-eezing 
gesture. 

She had been prepared for this visit by 
her lady, who had the gift of conciliatory 
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insinuation. Parker had been made to feel 
that she was doing her mistress the greatest 
favour by her excursion to Alveston to dress 
Miss Lester for the ball — yet that the doing 
of the favour would not be pleasant. Indeed 
it was anything but pleasant! thought 
Parker, with a contemptuous sniflF — as she 
glanced round a room she would have dis- 
dained to own. 

" To say it is clean is the utmost you can 
say/' she thought, as she laid her outdoor 
things aside, assumed her head-dress, and 
began to unpack the pink satin dress that 
had been suggested by Eve, and chosen 
by Mrs. Wellboume. " I must see what I 
can do." 

She routed about, rang and ordered more 
candles, and when she glanced at her watch, 
found that it was tea-time, and rustled down- 
stairs to ask for tea, Eve's masculine bed- 
room had put on a feminine appearance. 
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WMle Peter was solemnly serving this 
unexpected visitor with tea, Eve returned. 

She stood in the doorway of her room, 
amazed. Was this her own room ? Some- 
thing gossamer had been draped about the 
dressing-table, upon which discarded pots 
had been arranged with that touch of genius 
which turns pinchbeck into seeming gold. 
She had never (naturally enough) seen her 
bed so nattily and sprucely set up. There 
was an impudent look about those square 
pillows that generally looked so squashed and 
crooked. They had, indeed, been twitched, 
pulled, and thumped till in very self-defence 
they had assumed a temporary "cAzc." 
The coverlet drooped gracefully, with an 
apologetic air. That magnificent gown, 
gleaming a hundred tints firom faint rose to 
tender pink, lay, as it were, caressed by the 
heavy bouquets of camellia and fern that 
seemed to clutch and support the delicate 
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festoons of lace. Two slippers were set 
jauntily, heels together, toes apart, against 
the chair before the dressmg-table, and over 
the chairback Eve's nicest dressing-gown 
hung limply, so placed that it seemed in the 
attitude, " I am waiting to be required." 

She stood looking around, bewildered. 
Then she saw a white envelope on the 
dressing-table directed to " Miss Lester." 
She broke the seal and read : 

'*My dear Miss Lester, 

" You will pardon my sending my 
own maid with your gown. I had your 
dear father's permission to do so. If you 
please, she will assist you to dress (as there 
are some new-fashioned arrangements of 
hooks and eyes and strings). Mr. Well- 
bourne told me of your father's charming 
birthday gift of a pearl necklace. May I be 
allowed to oflFer you bracelets that cannot 
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match, but may gleam on your wrists in 
modest imitation ? 

" I am yours sincerely, 
"Phgsbe Georgiana Wellbourne." 

Eve's first sensation was intense aversion 
for the letter, the gift, and Mrs. Wellboume. 
She looked askance at a leather case on the 
dressing-table. Then she reluctantly opened 
it, and involuntarily exclaimed. Two gold 
bands set thickly with wheatears of pearls, 
in the centre of each bracelet a huge diamond 
that scintillated gleams, white, steely blue, 
fiery yellow. 

She held the case in different lights. 
Those diamonds were like angry eyes — 
royal eyes inquiring *' How dare you think 
of poverty and of us together? How 
could we and that thing co-exist V In 
spite of herself, Eve doubted. Doubted 
whether there were any actual reality in the 
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rumours that the source of the fountain of 
this wealth which had cast these shining 
jewels before her was dry. 

Then there came a gentle knock at the 
door, and the middle-aged woman entered 
with a prim smile and an air of business. 
She curtsied to Eve as if she had been a 
countess at the very least; then busied 
herself about the room, apologizing for the 
" little alterations." 

Before Eve knew where she was, her 
loose serge gown and ordinary clothes were 
removed ; she was gently bathed, powdered, 
re-dressed in delicate linen, flouncy petti- 
coats, silken stockings, cool satin shoes; 
her masses of hair were plaited and bound 
tightly till they seemed but a pleasant 
support to her head, instead of a hot, 
dragging weight. Then she stood ^up, her 
head went through a tunnel of stuff, she was 
pulled, twitched, laced, buttoned, tied — and 
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found herself standing in her room a 
pyramid of pink and lace, Parker carefully 
clasping on the pearl and diamond bracelets. 

" And now, miss, if you please, I think 
I will wish you good-evening," said Parker, 
handing Eve her gloves and a pink feather- 
fan. "Awishin' you a delightful evening 
which it would be folly to doubt, seein' as 
anyone as has eyes could tell as you will be 
the belle of the sauray." 

Then she caught up her bonnet and 
cloak and disappeared. Parker knew that 
ladies like to ''have a good look at them- 
selves '' alone, before submitting their beau- 
tiful persons to the gaze of perhaps a 
thousand eyes. 

As it happened, Ev^e, who despised 
gazing at her own image in the glass, 
was fascinated when she saw herself — un- 
believing — wondering. Was that fashion- 
able, elegant woman Eve Lester? First 
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she felt almost ashamed, inclined to tear off 
her finery, to resume her humble clothes, 
to go to Mr. Lester and tell him she could 
not go, this butterfly garb was not worthy 
of the plain stern life she had set herself to 
lead. Then, suddenly a thought arose 
which sent the blood to her cheeks — Ross 
was to be there! At least, he had been 
included in the general invitation given by 
Mr. Wellboume to the '^ Brothers of Free- 
dom." She felt she would like him to see 
that " she could look the same as other 
women." 

That was how she explained her thought 
to herself. Then she turned abruptly from 
her mirror and went downstairs. -Her father 
was waiting for her in the drawing-room, 
Peter serving him with a glass of curaqoa. 
Peter, to whom Mr. Wellbourne's maid had 
graciously remarked that his young lady 
was as '• 'andsome as she was affable," was 
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nevertheless " struck," as he termed it, 
when she came rustling into the room, and 
he uttered a long " Oh/' which made Mr. 
Lester turn sharply. 

. This beautiful woman with the perfect 
face crowned by a plaited wreath of splendid 
golden-brown hair, with the tall rounded 
figure clad in rosy sheen, his Eve — ^his child 
that he had vainly imagined would grow 
into something roughly angular, lankily 
obtrusive, feigning masculine youth? He 
felt a shock, a surprise; then a horror — she 
was like the woman, her mother, who had 
been his wife through one long lie — ^yet she 
was like himself. Enraged at first as the 
sight of Eve brought piteous, cruel memories 
to the surface, a quick revulsion ensued as 
he thought, almost with entertainment — 
** That is what I should have been, had I been 
a woman. That is what my sister might 
have been, had I had a sister." 
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Would the thought have arisen, had he 
not known Mrs. Wellboume ? Mrs. Well- 
bourne, the majestically graceful brunette, 
who knew when to display her refined 
hauteur^ and when to withhold it? 

The day he had first seen his genial 
partner's wife, he had condemned her as 
puerile, vain, silly, as the rest of her sex. 
But during their subsequent interviews, 
when he found that instead of society 
chatter Mrs. Wellboume talked sensibly on 
subjects of general interest — could indeed 
put in a word deftly here and there in sup- 
port of his arguments, and that this word 
was spoken unobtrusively, almost apologeti- 
cally — he began to suspect that Mrs. Well- 
boume was an exception to the general rule 
of feminine inanity. 

Then, later, he found that his sayings 
were not only remembered by her, but 
afterwards repeated to her husband, as if 
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they were proverbs. And Tvhile lie spoke, 
Mrs. Wellboume would gaze upon him with 
a wonder akin to awe. 

It was a new look to . him, and while he 
felt that it was only his due, he was 
annoyed he had not met with it before. Then 
Eve, and all the Brothers, lacked a quality 
in their appreciation of him that he had 
found here in one of the despised sex— in a 
Woman ! 

" She is better read than they are," he 
said, endeavouring to exonerate them. *' She 
is a fit companion for philosophical minds, 
as was Aspasia, as were the female pupils 
of Plato." 

Indeed, Mrs. Wellboume had ingenuously 
confessed to Mr. Lester that since her hus- 
band had talked of him, since she had once 
caught a glimpse of the sage as he left the 
office (she sitting at a little distance in her 
carriage), she had read about Philosophy 
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and the ancient philosophers. And that when 
it came to Plato she shut the book. 

" Because it was so uncanny," she said, 
with a naive terror. " Plato seemed to be 
you, or you Plato. It made me too un- 
comfortable." 

Upon which Mr. Lester, grimly jestmg, 
had asked, " Why not Socrates ?" as he 
would to some child making a silly yet 
pertinent speech. 

'* Oh, he was so hideous." 

Then Mrs. Wellbourne had recollected 
herself and had begged his forgiveness in 
seeming confusion, apologizing in that she 
was unaccustomed to converse with beings 
like himself. Her talk was with the crowd. 
" The stupid earls, and dukes, and duchesses, 
and the still more stupid foreign royalties," 
she went on with disdain. " Oh, how tired 
I am of them!" 

Upon which Mr. Lester had reasoned 
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with her, almost paternally, as he was wont 
to do with '' his young men." And she had 
listened with wide-open eyes and parted lips, 
sitting with her back to the light so that no 
wrinkles or traces of toilette additions were 
visible. " You have your role in life," had 
said Mr. Lester, '• and you must perform it." 

This was Mrs. Wellbourne's opportunity 
for introducing the subject of Eve, and she 
made the most of it. She had partly won 
Mr. Lester by subtle flattery, the rest must 
be achieved by means of his daughter. 

Her r6le in life! How ironical the words 
seemed as they came from Mr. Lester's lips ! 
The very man to whom her husband was 
alluding but the day before, when he had 
come into his wife's luxurious boudoir — not 
the rosy, smiling Tom Well bourne known by 
the world outside, but a ghastly, trembling, 
flabby likeness of that genial millionaire 
— and had said, with grim fierceness : 
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'' Georgiana, you must keep that man 
quiet, or all is losV 

« « « * * 

Mr. Lester kissed Eve's forehead, put on 
her long white cloak himself, and helped her 
into the carriage with almost solicitude. Then 
as the carriage sped rapidly through the lanes 
into the great North Road, some unwonted 
exhilaration stirred him. The moon was 
shining. Eve's loveliness was enhanced in 
the half-light. The carriage swung easily 
as the spirited animals dashed along. Mr, 
Lester felt like a man going to a banquet 
after a long fast. Of late he had felt a mis- 
giving. Since Mrs. Wellboume, that accom- 
plished woman of the world, had recognised 
in him a second Plato, he had wondered 
whether the elaborate social schemes of the 
polished philosopher would not have been 
more suitable to his plans than the mystic 
reticence of a Pythagoras. 
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During that journey, he spoke to Eve 
more eagerly, more openly, than he had 
ever done before. 

" Eve, I feel that to-night may be called 
a crisis," he said. " It is actually my first 
entry into society. I have feared lately that 
perhaps had I been less of a recluse I should 
have won more hearts, gained more minds." 

Then he reverted to his old wish to be 
the possessor of Grasslands. He unfolded 
his plans. How he had intended to arrange 
a huge home — with dining-hall, libraries, 
baths, etc. — ^where all men who could claim 
a call or tendency to open views on all 
subjects might consider they had a right to 
be until they " could see their way clear.*' 
Doubters, reformers, fi-eethinkers, who were 
running counter to general prejudice — all 
were to understand they had a right, not 
only to this home and its resources, but to 
a share in the general capital according to 
then: requu-ements. 
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"Papa," Eve hesitated, "don't you tliink — 
I mean — would it be possible for some to 
pretend — for the sake of the money?" 

Mr. Lester laughed. 

" My own child has a vast opinion of her 
father's powers of discrimination," he said, 
somewhat bitterly. " Ah, Eve, you are still 
too much of a woman ! Much more so than 
Mrs. Wellbourne. She has so near an 
approach to a masculine mind that since I 
have known her I have had more patience 
with the sex." 

He spoke abniptly, almost nervously, 
and drawing up the blind, glanced out of 
window. Between him and the glooniy 
hedges, upon which the carriage-lamps threw 
tiny lightning-gleams, he seemed to see the 
graceful woman who had mentally thrown 
herself at his feet in an attitude of adoration. 

" Papa !" Eve nerved herself to speak. 
How differently .she felt ! She believed the 
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Wellboumes false, believed that a catas- 
trophe was imminent; yet while believing, 
doubted. " Papa !" she said, almost desper- 
ately. " Would it not take a tremendous 
amount of money to supply all the waifs 
and strays who chose to fasten upon you ?" 

Without knowing it, Eve had conceived 
a strong bias, and had spoken out her 
thoughts. 

Mr. Lester laughed, with anger. 

"What a way to speak of the valiant 
stragglers in the cause of truth !" he said. 
*' Ah, well, you are weaker than I thought ! 
That little fool Marlowe and his worldly 
wife hpive done you harm. Eve. I fancied 
you stronger." 

" It is not that, papa." Eve clasped his 
arm imploringly with both tender hands. 
" It is, you are so good — you believe every- 
one else so. But I am so afraid they are 
not, that you will be injured, will suffer." 
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" Enough of this childish nonsense." Mr. 
Lester was annoyed. " Pray understand, 
Eve, that I am rich ! Richer than I was 
years ago, for my fortune has been accumu- 
lating, is more than trebled, thanks to the 
financial genius of Mr. Wellbourne. A man 
of colossal wealth is to a petty struggler as 
an elephant to a fly. Money is a hide to a 
man, tougher than the actual gold. The 
flies may sting the gold, they cannot touch 
the man it shields." Then, lulled into 
content as he remembered his safety, his 
coming realisation of power, fame, all that 
would satisfy the deep cravings' of that 
which he called his " self-respect," he 
forgave Eve, and talked gently to her of 
their future life. He had arranged to with- 
draw the principal portion of his capital 
from the firm next month. Mr. Well- 
bourne had heard of a mansion some miles 
south of London which would be com- 
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pletely suitable for this great Home of 
Freethinkers. Next week all would be 
arranged. In a few months he would have 
achieved the aim of his life. He would be 
known as one of the men who had given 
long years of silent preparation to a self- 
sacrifice for the advancement of Freedom. 
" Long years," he repeated, in a sort of 
rapture. As Mrs. Wellboume said (how 
she sympathized with me ! ) — after 1 
had told her my aims, my life, she wept. 
* There was but One who did the same,' 
she said — ^ the great teacher of Free- 
dom;' and she pointed to a picture of 
Christ." 

Eve knit her hands together in silent 
pain. If (she dared not think when) 
her father found himself ruined — how 
would he bear it? She clasped those 
bracelets of Mrs. Wellbourne^s for comfort. 
Oh, it could not be true ! It was im- 
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possible — Ross, Linton — they must be 
wrong ! It could not be. The Well- 
bournes might be imprudent — ^but that must 
be all. 

Her nightmare of mingled fear and hope 
was interrupted by their stopping to change 
horses. Mr. Lester got out, and she heard 
him talking cheerily to the coachman. 
The steaming horses led away into the 
stable — the cosy inn with its red blinds and 
blinking lights — the men she saw through 
the door sitting at the wooden tables, 
drinking from pewter mugs or smoking 
long clay pipes — the " whoa's '* and " come- 
over's " in rustic voices, the clattering of 
horses' hoofs, and rattling of chains — all 
the common sights and sounds cheered her 
in her dread, were almost a comfort. Then 
glancing up she saw the moon — clear, cold, 
pale — shining upon a delicate cloud that 
sailed slowly across its feet — a cloud that 
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miglit have been some human creature, 
thrilling with mental pain as she had 
thrilled just now — cast into the long sleep 
by the freezing glance of Death. Death. 
Thus, when Death came, a being might 
glide gently past into eternity. Whatever 
might be before her, it could not last long, 
it must end. 

They were off again. The fresh horses 
tore along the smooth high-road. In a 
short time they ascended a lengthy hill. 
Mr. Lester let down the window, and 
said: 

" Look !" 

Eve saw a long lighted building crowning 
the dark slope. Windows glowed like 
fireflies. Terraces and turrets were marked 
out by chains of living light-spots, coloured 
lamps. Highseat Hall stood proudly against 
the sky like a fairy palace. 

At the sight her spirits rose. Then as 
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the carriage toiled up the steep road, Eve 
saw little crowds assembled, watching their 
progress. At the top of the hill the 
panting horses halted. A crowd of carriages 
blocked the way. 

" I would go round to the side-entrance, 
but I want you to see the hall," said Mr. 
Lester. " Look, Eve ; those plain car- 
riages are the dukes' and earls* — those 
magnificent structures belong to City 
people." 

Eve looked out. Along the road carriages 
seemed knit one in the other. Shouts, 
flashing lamps, link-boys waving torches 
^then the struggling mass of vehicles 
jerked, moved, and halted again under the 
moonlit sky while the lights fi'om High- 
seat Hall glowed in the dimness, and feint 
strains of a brilliant waltz were borne upon 
the air. 

Presently, after much spasmodic progress, 
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they drew up at an opening of blazing light. 
Mr. Lester gave Eve his hand ; she sprang 
out, then hesitated. Where was she ? The 
sudden glare was bewildering. She rallied 
herself, and took her father's arm. They 
passed through a corridor, a grove of droop- 
ing tropical foliage. Among huge fern-fronds, 
spread like great green fans, there stood 
sentinels — men-servants in white coats and 
yellow underclothes, with white wigs and 
golden wands. What was this they trod 
upon: thick moss? No — some rich, soft 
velvet. 

The dazzling corridor was silent. They 
passed the footmen, who stood motionless 
as waxworks, and emerged into a round 
hall, with a high dome. In the centre a 
pyramid of blooming plants was erected on 
the marble floor. Statues were ranged in 
the alcoves around. Here and there stood 
more men-servants — these in black velvet. 
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They stood in groups — veritable tableaux 
vivants; and in their front two graceful 
pages — who might have been on bridal 
service, with their white satin doublets, 
silk hose, glittering shoe - buckles, and 
pretty pink faces — moved gaily about, 
holding bouquets with long, dangling satin 
ribbons. 

As Eve entered, a stripling with close- 
curled golden hair advanced, bowed low, 
and offered her an enormous bouquet of 
shaded pink and white camellias ; then, 
with another low bow to Mr. Lester, he 
preceded them to the foot of the great 
staircase. Here stood more men in the 
white and yellow Wellbourne liveries. 
Gilded pots of huge white azaleas were 
placed on each stair, on either side of a 

white carpet showered with the Wellbourne 
monogram in gold. 

Glancing upward. Eve saw a gay crowd 
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hovering about an entrance hung with 
heavy amber curtains. As " Mr. and Miss 
Lester" seemed to fly about the air in 
various tones of voice, she passed up the 
wide staircase, utterly bewildered. 

Then she found herself face to face with a 
tall, beautiful creature, who stood in a grace- 
ful attitude surrounded by a little crowd of 
men (one wearing the well-known broad 
blue ribbon), and by gorgeously-attired 
women. Mrs. Wellboume was skilfully 
dressed. Her white velvet gown embroidered 
with golden lily-leaves was draped to hide 
a certain scragginess. Her dark hair was 
frizzed and looped, and curls fell around the 
thinnest part of her delicately-powdered 
neck. A long wreath of lilies from shoulder 
to train did the rest of the concealment. Eve 
wondered at her pensive eyebrows, and 
thought the halo of dark circle round Mrs. 
Wellbourne's long black eyes singularly 
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becoming. Mrs. Wellboume was not strictly 
beautiful (thought Eve), in spite of her 
regular features. But she had caught her 
husband's trick of smiling sweetly. 

"At last!" she said. 

Then she clasped Eve's hand, and gave 
her a rapt look which made the girl wince 
and wonder. (Mrs. Wellbourne used that 
intense penetrating glance when she wished 
to make new acquaintances remember her. 
Sometimes she hardly cared whether the 
impression left were favourable or no. The 
impression was the necessity. This made, 
she could follow it up.) 

" Dear child, I have longed for this happy 
moment." Then she said many agreeable 
things, conveying to Eve that she was the 
principal yoimg lady guest of the evening. 
" It is a success," she whispered, glancing 
over the pink gown. "One of those 
bouquets might have been just a trifle more 
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to the right — but then, I am so fastidious I 
Mr. Lester, a few words with you. Thomas, 
I can spare you to Miss Lester for half an 
hour. Take her to the ballroom, and see 
her card properly filled." 

Here a man-servant advanced and offered 
Eve a white satin card, to which a tiny 
gold pencilcase was attached by a slender 
chain. Seeing her hesitate, Mrs. Wellboume 
smiled and hooked the little bauble to her 
waist. 

" It is for your partners' names, dear," 
she said. 

" But I cannot dance," said Eve. " I do 
not want to dance. I could not care for 
such a thing." 

"I dare say the dear child's ideas of 
dancing are entirely subjective," said Mrs. 
Wellboume, casting a mournfully admiring 
glance in Mr. Lester's direction. " Never 
mind, Thomas. Take her through the 
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rooms. Then I shall be able to entertain 
her." 

Mr. Wellbourne, who was standing by, 
gave an oily, satisfied little chuckle, then 
ofi^ered Eve his arm. 

'* I told my wife you despised such frivo- 
lities/' he whispered confidentially. " But 
somehow I could not get her to believe me. 
She is a dear, wonderful, woman, you know — 
but she thoroughly enjoys the goods the gods 
give her. Now, so far as I am concerned, a 
crust of bread-and-cheese and a glass of beer, 
with a quick walk along a country road, 
would have been the height of my ambition. 
But when we men love, we are only 
too ready to sacrifice ourselves. Ah, my 
child! you have yet to learn this sort of 
thing. You don't know what love is 

yet." 

Eve stopped short. First bewildered by 
the new and unwonted scene, then by Mrs. 
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Wellboume's reception, she was unhinged, 
uncertain, almost giddy, 

"I do know what love is, Mr. Wcll- 
boume. I love everyone." 

" I must say that you are a successful 
experiment," said Mr. Wellbourne admir- 
ingly. *'Ah, your father is a wonderful 
man! A true philanthropist! While I 
have spent my life in ministering to the 
lighter pleasures of my fellow -creatures, 
spending pounds more lavishly than he has 
spent farthings, he has lived simply, that he 
might hoard for the benefit of others." 

They were passing along a narrow passage. 
At the end was a small closed door. Mr. 
Wellbourne opened it, and Eve stood still, 
amazed. 

Light, glitter, a moving crowd — swaying, 

plaintive music. She was in a great hall 

with a dome of glass scintillating with 

jewels. At least, so it seemed at the first 
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glance. As soon as her astonished eyes 
could distinguish, she saw that this dome 
was not glass, but white and gilt. Chains 
of glass were looped from the centre to 
the walls, which were of some glistening 
tapestry : and from these chains hung milky 
liUes with glowing centres that swayed as 
the gyrating, richly-coloured crowd swung 
about in time to the soft music. 

"Ah, you admire my roof!" Mr. Well- 
bourne seemed pleased, and explained that 
this was only an arrangement of Bohemian 
glass, with gaslight permeating by means of 
india-rubber tubes. 

" My wife hates the ordinary run of 
things,'^ he said. " You will see that she 
adores flowers. Flowers are her rules. She 
has adopted the lily and the daisy. This is 
a lily room." 

The waltz had ended. The couples were 
perambulating. Mr. Wellboume pointed 
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out that the amber furniture against the 
white walls was lily- shaped ; then the 
parqueterie floor showed bunches of gigantic 
lilies upon a yellow ground. At the end of 
this domed chamber was the musicians' plat- 
form. Yellow satin curtains formed the 
background, for effect "and to soften the 
hideous bray of the brass instruments/' 
Mr. Wellboume added. " You have still 
to see my wife's daisy boudoir," he continued. 
Then he conducted Eve carefully along the 
slippery floor, through the dancers. Pretty 
women in fairy dresses were fanning them- 
selves, as they hung upon the arms of their 
flushed partners. Soft laughter, rippling 
chatter, the rustle of moving garments. 
Eve felt a sudden rush of feeling — she knew 
not what. 

Suddenly Mr. Wellbourne halted before 
an alcove ; a page leant carelessly against 
the heavy satin curtains. As Mr. Wellbourne 
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approached, he started, bowed and pushed 
aside the curtains with his white-gauntleted 
hand. 

They passed in. It was a small room, 
white, tent-shaped. The floor was green ; 
the chairs white, spotted with golden daisies ; 
stands of grassy plants were ranged against 
the walls, alternating with slim gilt tables. 
Near the window was a white couch. The 
light was cast softly around by alabaster 
lamps. There was a freshness, a simplicity 
about the apartment. 

" It is like the country," said Eve. Then 
with a sudden impulse — ^how it arose she 
never knew — she turned upon Mr. Well- 
bourne and said : '' This must all have 
cost a fortune — more than a fortune." 

'* My dear young lady — thousands. But 
where Mrs. Wellbourne's pleasure is con- 
cerned, money does not come into the 
affair." 
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" But where does the money come from, 
Mr. Wellboume ?" Eve turned and looked 
her escort full in the face. She seemed 
inspired to speak out, to wake up, as it were, 
from the long uneasy slumber of un- 
certainty. Was it fancy? or did her big 
open eyes confront a scared face with open 
mouth and vacuous goggle eyes ? Did Mr. 
Wellbourne gasp, or was it merely the 
flicker of the lamp that cast a distorted 
expression upon his comfortable round face ? 
Whatever it might have been — one instant 
— and the jolly smile was there. The 
pleasant laugh ushered in an exclamation. 

" My dear girl ! You are terribly origmal ! 
What was it ? Where did the money come 
from? From my profits in the firm.'' 

" If your profits are so great, and you 
began life with nothing, should not my 
father's profits be greater, who entered with 
a large fortune ?" 
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" Well, my dear child, who said your 
father was not as rich, or richer than I am?" 

^^Kich?" Eve spoke bitterly. "People 
keep coming to me, warning me that he is 
on the eve of failure.'' 

^* He cannot fail unless we all fail." 

"Well " Eve hesitated, bowed her 

head, then suddenly raised it. 

Mr. Wellbourne burst out laughing. 
" Ah, I see — I see," he said. " Of course ! 
The old story ! This dear girl knows 
nothing of business. My dear Eve, there 
never was a successful man yet " 

What he would have said remained un- 
said. The curtains parted, Mrs. Wellbourne 
entered with an " Ah ! there you are," then 
waving her large feather fan she sank upon 
the couch. " Off with you, Thomas ! Your 
bonne bouche of the evening is over ! It is 
my turn !" 

As Mr. Wellbourne took his wife's hand, 
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kissed it, and departed, waving an adieu to 
Eve with a comical grimace, Mrs. Well- 
bourne gave a sigh, shut her fan, threw it 
carelessly aside, and looking imploringly at 
Eve, said: 

'' At last, my dear child, we are alone. 
Come and sit by me." 

Eve looked at the vacant half of the so&, 
hesitated, then sate herself at the edge. She 
felt that if the rumours were false, she ought 
to be utterly grateful to Mrs. Wellbourne 
for her more than friendly interest. But if 
the rumours were true"? She drew herself 
up, ready to be stem. 

" That pink is exquisite against a white 
background," mused Mrs. Wellbourne. 
^' You, or some one, suggested pink. I 
objected to pink till I remembered the dog- 
rose. You would not only look well in 
pink, but would be en rapport with my 
flower-&ncies. Ah, dear child ! You live 
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in the actual world; I have to be content 
with its portraits! I adore the country." 
She sighed. 

" Then why not live there ?" Eve 
looked at her severely, then immediately 
relented. 

In the half-light, Mrs. Wellboume, 
lounging upon her sofa, lissom, careless, 
with a pathetic abandonment, was beau- 
tiful, tender — appealed to Eve's ready sym- 
pathy. 

Mrs. Wellboume sighed, raised her eyes, 
glistening with moisture, to meet Eve's 
straight, inquiring glance — then drooped, 
more like one of her beloved lilies than 
ever. 

"Impossible!" she said; then gave a 
little shiver, and roused herself. " Eve," 
she said sweetly, " ordinary people might 
envy me a big establishment and a position 
in society. They little know the weariness, 
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the emptiness ! If they knew, it is you 
they would envy. You — living in beautifiil 
Nature, with a great man for your guide. 
For your father is a great man," continued 
she, throwing back her head against a 
velvet cushion, so that a very handsome, 
determined chin showed in relief against 
the shadow ; " the first great man I have 
known. And how he loves you !" (She 
sprang up and fixed her glowing eyes 
upon the girl.) '' Eve, you ought to spend 
your time thanking Providence for your 
chances. To be so much to such a 
being!" 

If her object had been to humiliate and 
abash her young companion, Mrs. Well- 
bourne had succeeded. 

^' My father is very good to me," said 
Eve humbly. 

'^ Yes, dear — and he is thoroughly con- 
tent with what you will forgive me for 
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calling your Spartan ways. Still, you will 
not mind my telling you how you could 
please him still more — will you ? I know 
if he were to see you among other girls, 
behaving the same as other girls^ — ^it would 
delight him." 

" I cannot dance — ^if that is what you 
mean,'' said Eve, ahnost despairingly. 

" No ; but you can talk to people— can't 
you? 

" I can 'talk to men," said Eve eagerly. 
" But, you see, I don't know much 
• what to say to women — I have seen so 
few." 

" Well, my dear, in ball-rooms the sexes 
don't form into companies to converse 
among themselves. You shall come with 
me, and I will find some one ready to sit 
out and make himself agreeable. There is a 
charming man I know, who is most anxious 
to know you — Lord Arthur " 
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" Oh, not a nobleman, please, Mrs. Well- 
bourne !" 

" You are thinking of your father's 
prejudices. Would he object to a young 
nobleman who wished to be a ' Brother of 
Freedom ' ?" 

" But that is so unlikely." 

" Not at all, when he knows you. Now 
come, darling — I shall introduce you to 
Lord Arthur, and you will be mutually 
deUghted." 

Before Eve had had time to say yea or 
nay, Mrs. Wellboume had led her gently 
back to the ball-room, where the floor was 
covered with sets busily dancing the Lancers 
— and had left her in a corner near a with- 
drawing-room, seated on a white and golden 
couch. 

Behind her was an open window. Beyond, 
the silent blue-black night. Before her the 
moving crowd of dancers . met, parted, 
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smiled. Graceful girls tossed their heads 
and assumed pretty airs. Bright eyes shot 
arch glances ; the clash and bray of the 
miUtary band— whose uniforms shone at the 

end of the room among a grove of plants — 
had an accompaniment of pretty chattering. 
At each pause in the music the laughter and 
the voices chirped as if this were a crowd 
of lively song-birds. Between the glitter- 
ing scene before her and the dark quiet 
background Eve felt terribly alone — as if 
she belonged to neither — the dark silence 
was as foreign to her active nature as 
this frivolous, restless crowd. A sudden 
longing came upon her for daylight, 
reality, nature — a hatred of the artificial, 
the spurious. 

" They cannot be in earnest !'' she thought, 
fixing her eyes upon the dancers, almost in 
horror. Where was her father ? She 
looked round. Some one, an old man 
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in shabby evening dress, came hurrying 
through a side-door. It was Linton. 

The sight of him was strangely refreshing. 
She seized his hand. 

" Have you seen my father T 

He looked haggard, preoccupied. But 
as he saw the beautiful blue eyes imploring 
and terrified, the absent look on his face 
gave place to tender reassurance. He sat 
down by Eve. 

" Seeing you here — amazqs me,'' he said. 
" You asked for Mr. Lester. I dare say he 
will be with you directly. Have you seen 
Mr. Ross r 

"No!" Eve sprang up and looked 
round. The name seemed to quicken 
her into her usual bright life. "Is he 
here? How strange!" She was eager, 
animated. 

"I was to see him here. Miss Lester. 
Mr. Wellboume invited us all, if you 
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remember. I just now saw Jones dancing 
with some young lady up yonder," 
** He cannot be here." 
Eve sent searching glances among the 
moving crowd. 

" If he is here, I will find him," 
Linton was gone. But advancing to- 
wards her was Mrs. Wellboume, leaning 
on the arm of a tall, slim young man, 
whose high head, with a crop of close 
fair curls, was bent over his handsome 
hostess. 

" Lord Arthur Beville — Miss Lester." 
Eve gravely bowed her head. She 
thought Lord Arthm^'s chiselled face like 
some statue she knew well — it appealed 
to her sense of beauty — ^but she was pre- 
occupied. Ross, David Ross — in whom 
she was intensely interested, who had some 
hold upon her mind — ^was a living pre- 
sence to her just now ; the rest, if beau- 
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tiful shadows, were shadows* She heard 
Mrs. Wellboume say, " I can leave you 
now — you are in good hands, dear," as if 
some one spoke in a dream. She watched 
Lord Arthur seat himself in a low chair at 
her side as if this were happening to some 
one else, as if she were witnessing a stage- 
play. 

" You do not dance, Miss Lester T 

« 

She shook her head. 

He looked her over. 

" What a deprivation ! I am sure you 
must be a perfect dancer." 

"I never danced in my life." Eve 
glanced at this new arrival, feeling almost 
angry. "I think dancing absurd — very 
well for children " She stopped short. 

" And fools ?" Lord Arthur was looking 
at her softly, beseechingly. " Ah, Miss 
Lester! I have heard that you are a 
philosopher. But you must not be too 
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hard upon us poor ordinary mortals, who 

plod away in the dim valleys while you 

clever people scale the chilly heights above. 

Of course, when you look down, we seem 
to you tiny, crawling insects. But the 

insect was created, therefore has a right to 

his little existence." 

* 

His voice rose and fell in beautiful cadence. 
Eve looked at him, slightly moved, because 
his speech reminded her of her fether's 
Greek — those rising and falling utterances 
that were as the plaintive moanings of an 
autumnal wind. 

'^ I am longing to know your fether. Miss 
Lester. Although I am in the world, and 
enjoy it thoroughly, I have been at college, 
and my sympathies are wide. I have room 
in these for the world, and for more serious 
considerations as well.'* 

Eve looked straight at him. She knit 
her brow. 
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"Distrustful," thought the young noble- 
man (to whom this introduction seemed an 
important step) as he met her inquiring gaze 
with a candid, open expression. 

" I have heard of your father as an advo- 
cate in the cause of Freedom, Miss Lester. 
Therefore I have looked forward to to-night. 
I am more than an admirer of Freedom. I 

hold that for the complete development of 

* 

our human instincts, absolute Freedom is 
indispensable. I believe in our impulses as 
great, grand — as factors to work us into our 
proper position in the eternal scale;" then 
he spoke cleverly and adroitly till he brought 
Freedom into the question of beauty and 
love. 

" What is your idea of beauty. Miss 
Lester T 

Eve's thoughts had wandered, in spite of 
Lord Arthur's eloquence. She was watch- 
ing for Ross, thinking of Ross, wondering 
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what that expression meant, that look of 
worry on Linton's kind old face. She 
was feeling misgivings, and Lord Arthur 
and the scene around seemed as far re- 
moved from her as the show of diamonds 
in a jeweller's shop from a starving 
beggar. 

" My idea of beauty T\ she said, suddenly 
awakening. "Not this, sir. Not self-in- 
dulgence and silly display. God is the best 
beauty, is He not? and who doubts that 
Ood is Love ? And what is love ? self- 
gratification ? Rather self-punishment ! if 
self-punishment will help anyone else. How 
I hate the term ' self-love ' ! The words 
cannot be joined. The moment a creature 
thinks of 'self,' is he not a hater? How 
can you please self except by others' loss ?" 

" Then Miss Lester means to say that she 
considers others before herself ?" said the 
handsome worldling (outwardly caressing, 
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inwardly disgusted with this '' eccentric 
creature." She was lovely extemaUy, but 
no matter how rich, inwardly repellent.) 
'* Ah! I feel like some inferior being who is 
blest with angelic visions '' 

He stopped short. Eve, who had been 
calmly seated on her low chair, gave a 
stifled cry — ^turned ashy pale — her eyes were 
fixed upon a doorway close by. 

Beyond this doorway was a corridor — a 
corridor imitating the old oaken passages in 
ancient houses. There were old chests and 
cabinets, armour and trophies, but these 
could be seen from the ball-room (dimly- 
lighted as they were by a single lamp that 
swung from the ceiling) by the keenest 
eves alone. 

While Lord Arthur spoke, Eve had 
looked aside, had seen something moving in 
that dim corridor at her right, had looked 
more closely ; then, as her eyes grew 
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accustomed to the shadow, she had seen two 
figures. 

One was — her father. He was still, 
holding his head high, as if remonstrating. 
Eve knew that attitude well. A wavering 
white shadow oscillated at his side ; as the 
light gave a spasmodic flicker, she saw and 
recognised the gorgeous white velvet robe. 
Mrs. Wellbourne was evidently pleading — 
arguing with him. 

The ball-room. Lord Arthur — ^all Eve's 
surroundings were forgotten. The self- 
possessed young nobleman stared. The 
"millionaire's daughter" (as she had been 
described to him by Mrs. Wellbourne) rose 
suddenly, her pink robe rustled and dis- 
appeared. 

**Dear me, how very peculiar !" he thought. 
He inspected the empty sofa, gave a stray 
glance around towards Eve's possible exits ; 
then remarking to himself, " Mrs. Well- 
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bourne's heiress is a failure/' he retired 
gracefiiUy into the hot, restless ball- 
room. 

Eve, seized by a sudden horror of she 
knew not what, took flight, she knew not 
whither. Anywhere, she .felt, with the 
unreasoning passion of the mentally- stabbed. 
Her father, her one beloved, her all — and 
this woman pleading, appealing to him — 
was ruin imminent, then ? Eve had never 
been so near to delirium of thought. 

She went through the first doorway she 
could find. There was a rush of cool air. 
She stood at the top of a spiral iron stair- 
way. There was a sudden hush. She was 
alone, staring at the blank white walls of a 
species of turret. Had they passed this 
way ? She leant over. Below was a glass 
door. The cool, the silence, calmed her. 
After all, what was it she had seen? "I 
would rather not think about it,*' was her 
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reflection. Then, her mind belying her, 
full to overflowing as it was with pictures 
of those two, Mrs. Wellboume and her 
father, together — she gathered up her skirts 
and went down the staircase. 

After opening the door and passing 
through, she found herself in a conserva- 
tory. Warm, perfumed air; a glowing 
twilight; under a high glass dome a wild 
profusion of the passionate vegetation of the 
South; huge leaves basking as it were in 
their own aromatic fragrance ; mad develop- 
ments of flower -festoons that had flung 
themselves hither and thither as if cast from 
a volcano pregnant with vegetation. Then 
below in the dark steaming earth, groves of 
pure lilies, clinging together, and seemingly 
gazing upwards as if seeking heaven with 
sad patience. 

Eve stopped short, and gave a passionate 
sob. These were living things. The creatures 
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she had left gyrating in the ball-room — were 
they marionettes ? This girl who had lived, 
who had developed into womanhood, alone 
in Nature, felt as a frightened child rushing 
back into its mother's arms. She went 
round, gazing lovingly at each flower, each 
leaf, as if these were old friends— drawing 
heavy sighs of reUef — saying, half to her- 
self, half-confidentially to these children of 
Nature, " Oh, never, never again ! Never 
again, in that sort of worid." 

The repetition of the assurance satisfied 
her ; she felt less on the rack. She could 
notice the marble floor, the careful disposi- 
tion of the magnificent plants on the tiers 
of shelves around the glass building. Now 
and then, as she paced the narrow marble 
path, she stooped to caress or lift some 
huge blossom, whose heavy head drooped 
from very excess of beauty ; she bent and 
lightly touched some tender fragile bloom 
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with her lips; and the while, she was 
sighing out her brief excitement, and the 
still life around was to her as if her mother 
Nature had roused and laid her merciful 
hand upon her heart. 

At last she stayed close to a big tree fern, 
and with a sudden impulse flung her arm 
around the stem; her fair head was laid 
against the rough trunk in the shadow of 
the drooping fronds. She closed her eyes, 
and was lulled into a half-dream. She 
was back again in the old churchyard at 
home. Clarissa's grave was quiet in the 
pale moonlight. She would not rest alone, 
when her cold unconscious body was laid in 
the hard, fast earth ! Those bones — she 
believed they would travail through the clay 
and cling around her feet ! 

"It is only in life that we are alone,'' 
she thought, putting into words the in- 
articulate cry of thousands of human souls. 
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She felt unutterably desolate — isolated. 
Somehow, her faith in her father had waned, 
therefore her love for him had become an 
agony, and thefi^e was no one else in the whole 
world. 

Many souls have been shaken to their 
very centres by such cruel thoughts — then 
have risen, rebounding from despair into a 
calm self-restful state. For Eve the re- 
bound was not yet. Her young, powerful 
mind was steeped in the bitterness of doubt, 
disappointment, and anticipation of evil. 
At that moment, there seemed but one hope, 
one outlet — the gate, Death. 

Her senses were lulled ; she did not hear 
a door open and shut ; nor footsteps, first 
slow, then quickened — when the incomer 
saw the graceful figure clinging to the fern, 
saw Eve's beautiful face thrown back in the 
shadow, pale, convulsed with her inward 
grief. 

48—2 
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Suddenly (she had heard no sound) some 
stir began in her mmd ; she felt some dis- 
turbmg influence, and opening her eyes, 
saw, standing before her, David Ross. 

She stared at him, dazed, like a child 
suddenly awakened from a deep sleep. 
Then she came from her shelter and held 
out both her hands, gazing at him seriously, 
speaking no word. 

Something in her manner, her grief-ful 
face, touched this man, who loved her, to 
the quick. He had come from an inter- 
view with Linton. He and the good old 
secretary were in league, were moving 
heaven and earth — if not to extricate, to 
soften the impending difficulties they 
beUeved were imminent for Reginald 
Lester. To-night Linton had confessed his 
conviction that the situation did not admit 
of remedy or even of palliation — nothing 
was to be done. 
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Eve Lester^ who should have had a for- 
tune, a smooth life — was virtually a beggar. 

To see her there, under the roof of her 
vile enemies — the pair whom Ross believed 
to be recklessly squandering whatever of 
their victim's capital was left — was suflGlcient 
bitterness in itself. But when he saw this 
brave gentle creature clinging to a poor 
senseless tree in her instinct to seek living 
help — saw her suffering written upon her 
lovely face — such a rage arose within him, 
that any who had ever caused Eve pain or 
had injured her would have fared ill at his 
hands at that moment. 

He looked at her with a keen, penetrating 
gaze, still holding her hands. A warm 
comfort in his close grasp kept them cling- 
ing to his. She smiled at him — such a wan, 
sad smile ! 

" You need not tell me," she said 
resignedly. '* Something has happened." 
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" Nothing has happened yet. I admit 
that startling events are close — at the very 
doors." 

** Is it necessary for me to know to-night? 
Oh, Mr. Ross, I feel so weak — seeing all 
that grand display, and the people dancing 
about in that strange way ; all that — has 
made me feel as if I were in a bad dream." 

"We must shake it off — we must face 
reality." 

Ross dropped his hands, leant against the 
shelf, and folded his arms determinedly. 

" Eve, I have much to say to you. It 
cannot be postponed. This is a good time 
and place." 

She looked at him with faith, yet with a 
strange fear ; for there was the same pallor, 
the concentrated look, which had impressed 
her that day in Ross's room at Grasslands, 
when she had seen the shadow of Mr. Grant, 
and had unconsciously read his diary. , 
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*^ In a little while — how soon we cannot 
tell — ^you will have much to go through." 

Eve bent her head. 

" As soon as there is anything tangible, I 
shall not care," she said firmly. 

" No." 

Ross looked uneasily around. If Eve had 
been an emotional creature, what he had to 
say could have been said quickly — need not, 
indeed, have been said at all. He could 
have taken her to his heart, could have 
virtually attached her to his life there and 
then. But here was a woman with the 
peculiarly masculine attribute of boldly 
facing her life, instead of yielding to each 
wave of circumstance. 

Rapidly he calculated his chances ; then 
the sudden slam of a door and the sound of 
voices scattered thought — there was no time 
to be lost. 

" Eve," he spoke with a new firmness, 
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** you must know how I love you! Can you 
love me — can you be my wife?" 

Why, how it happened, Eve could not 
have told, but Ross's speech seemed like 
a familiar voice saying long-expected 
words. 

Surprise ? She felt none. Great content, 
peace — the sensation of one who sees the 
ship containing his all safely in harbour. 
She smiled upon him. 

" I think I have been your wife for a long 
time without knowing it," she said, simply. 
There was no shade of embarrassment nor 
suspicion of doubt. She held out her hand, 
and gave a great sigh, such as one might 
give who was unexpectedly relieved of a 
crushing burden. 

Ross took that fair hand reverentially, 
and held it lightly between his, as something 
too holy, too precious to be touched with an 
ordinary touch. At that moment he felt as 
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if in another sphere : angel — witch — fairy ? 
No ! Eve was none of these. 

" You are my wife, given to me by God !'' 
he said, speaking his thoughts. 

" Yes," said Eve seriously. '^ You may 
depend upon it there was no chance in that 
first meeting of ours — ^you remember — ^in the 
churchyard?'' 

"Remember!'' Ross checked himself. 
His whirling thoughts were intoxicating 
him, and to be aught but calm, as custodian 
of this pure soul, would be sacrilegious. 
With a violent effort he resumed his usual 
quiet manner. " Let us hope that some 
day, as two old people, we may talk over the 
strange things that have happened to us," 
he said. " But we shall have much to go 
through first, dear." 

" Oh yes," she said, almost joyously. " I 
knew my turn would come. You know I 
have had nothing but smooth comfort since 
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I was bom. And I have seen others suffer 
— oh, suffering is scarcely the term! I 
think what I have seen would have driven 
me mad, had I not felt (hearing is not the 
word) a voice saying to me, " Your turn will 
come — your turn will come !'* 

" Then you are ready to face poverty 
with me ? Eve ! you are no longer rich. I 
would never have spoken had you been rich. 
Your fortune has gone. These people are 
demons ; yet to expose them would merely 
cancel any chance of saving fragments of 
the general wreck. All this splendour is a 
sham. Your father has been completely 
duped. We may be three beggars together." 

"I am ready to work," said Eve, as 
proudly as if she were alluding to the 
possession of a coronet. " Don't imagine I 
have wasted my time ! I have learnt every- 
thing from the chef and Jules, and jfrom 
Peter. Oh, my poor Peter ! Shall I have 
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to part with poor Peter, and with Mr. 
Linton ?" she asked him, her eyes filling 
with tears. 

"Darling! pray God you will part with 
no one, with nothing that you care for!'' 

To see his beloved supplicating, tender, 
was trying Ross to the utmost. For a 
moment he felt rash — was in danger of 
injuring this delicate, fragile tie beyond 
repair, perhaps, by some premature dis- 
closure — when the conservatory door 
opened,' and there were sounds of voices 
and footfalls. 

Eve bent forward, and glanced through 
the tropical shrubbery. 

"My father — and that woman!" she 
whispered. 

" Go." Ross spoke decisively. " But 
be prepared for an interview between myself 
and your father. Whatever the upshot,. you 
must see me. Don't come to Grasslands — 
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I will be in the churchyard every evening 
after dusk." 

He kissed her hand, and Eve went swiftly 
up the stairway, her pink train disappearing 
above just as Mrs. Wellboume, leaning on 
Mr. Lester's arm, came in sight. 

Ross had composed himself in an attitude 
of nonchalance. 

" Dear [me, there is someone," said Mrs. 
Wellboume, stopping short. 

" Oh — no one in particular.*' Mr. Lester 
held his head loftily. He recognised Koss, 
for whom he felt a peculiar dislike. 

"Do you know him, mon amil • Would 
it not be better to introduce me ? Then he 
would be civil enough to go." 

'' That fellow civil ! He is a bear !" 

" I am equal to the management of bears," 
said Mrs. Wellboume, gently pressing his 
arm. " If I were not, I should not deserve 
your regard. Now you must introduce me." 
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It was not the first time Mrs. Wellboume 
had heard of David Ross. She and her 
husband had talked over this secretary of 
an unapproachable man who possessed a 
large fortune. A young man who was 
peculiar, too ; it would not do to seek him 
openly. The Brotherhood of Freedom had 
been a capital first introduction. A second 
one was not to be lost. Mr. Wellboume*s 
admirable helpmate gently insisted, and Mr. 
Lester, annoyed, yielded — and introduced 
the beautiful woman whose thoughts were so 
devoted to his perfections to "the little 
snob." 

"While Mrs. Wellboume spoke in dulcet 
tones, and Ross was distantly polite, 
Reginald Lester stood by, disgusted. Ross' 
chances, if he had any, of obtaining Mr. 
Lester's favour, seemed rapidly waning. 

But David Ross was determined. After 
Mrs. Wellboume had concluded her string 
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of little frivolous sayings, he turned to Mr. 
Lester. 

" Could you give me a quarter of an hour 
on your return to the Hall ?" he asked. 

Mr. Lester, severely aristocratic, hesitated. 

"Is it important business ?" he frigidly 
inquired. 

" Of the utmost importance." 

Ross spoke significantly. His eyes were 
fixed upon Mrs. Wellboume. She was 
coughing, her handkerchief to her lips. 
Was it fancy? Or did a ghastly pallor 
spread beneath her rouge ? 

'' My clients, who wish to see me strictly 
on business matters, will always find me at 
my desk each day at noon." 

Mr. Lester gave a minute, icy inclination, 
and passed on. 

Ross, all he had come for that night 
accomplished, retreated. 

Meanwhile Eve had returned to the ball- 
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room. Actually the same scene she had 
left, how different it seemed ! She went 
and sat herself down upon the sofa where 
she had left Lord Arthur. Outside, the 
night was blacker than before, a brisk wind 
had risen, and was driving the clouds across 
the brilliant moon — they were flying hastily, 
in disorder. Within, the air was feverish; 
the dancers were whirling in a mad gallopade, 
the instruments seemed to give shrill cries. 
But Eve seemed lifted above her surround- 
ings. A great patience seemed to have her 
in its grasp. 

"I have been his wife since that night 
when he told me the story of his mother's 
death," she was thinking, with a sort of 
awe. "I am the half of a soul that has 
writhed and struggled till its other half 
came and cleaved to it. Plato said this 
was so. / haow it. He is the better half !" 
( Then she indulged in rhapsodies of thought, 
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mentally heaping Ross with the great, good 
qualities she believed that she herself lacked. ) 
"Go through pain, trouble, with A^/wf It 
is a greater privilege than I deserve." She 
lifted her eyes to heaven. She longed to 
fall on her knees and pour out thanksgivings 
to God. 

Mr. Lester disapproved of prayer. " Un* 
less some weakness of the soul demands an 
ideal staff of the sort," he had added. Eve's 
instincts had always been to raise her soul 
to the Invisible Power. " I am weak," she 
had acknowledged, whenever she felt herself 
appealing to the Supreme Presence. Now 
there was a restless longing to be alone, 
prostrate before the Divine. 

It was not long before she was alone, in 
a gorgeous bedchamber. When once the 
guests began to thin, there was a speedy 
evaporation of the brilliant crowd. 

"My sweet one must go to bed; she 
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looks fatigued," Mrs. Wellbourne had re- 
marked, gently caressing her young guest. 
Then she had escorted her to the mag- 
nificent chamber prepared for her, and 
after much protestation had left Eve — 
alone. 

What was the gorgeous grandeur, what 
were the silks, satins, velvets, and gildings 
to Eve ? As little as the crudities of her 
own rooms. Nothings. No sooner left 
alone, her fineries flung contemptuously 
away, than she was prostrate upon the 
floor. 

This, that should have been her hour of 
comfort, was her hour of humiliation. 
With abject sorrow, with bitter tears, she 
acknowledged herself unworthy. It was 
not what she had done, but the possibilities 
past, gone beyond recall, which wrung her 
soul. 

"No! I am not worthy of him," she con- 
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fessed to God, lying penitentiaUy upon the 
floor in the silence of the night. " He has 
suffered, but I have not." 

Long-past chances crowded upon her. 
What she might have done for this or that 
person. What she might have done for 
herself — in culture — in educating herself 
for the battle of life. 

" I am nothing but a raw recruit, whereas 
I ought to be at least a lieutenant!" she 
acknowledged, with bitterness of soul. 
" Oh, I must tell him; he would find §o 
many better than I am." She was 
struggling with a passion of tears, when 
some strong, sudden sensation roused her — 
she sat up. 

Much has been said against supernatural 
influence. Joan of Arc's " Voices " have 
been sneered at as the wildest dreams of the 
most' romantic visionary. No scope is given, 
no allowance is made, for spiritual com- 
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munications of soul or soul-influence with 
souL 

Whatever may be the fact, this was 
certain : Eve felt a mental rally, and as she 
sat up, astonished, she heard an interior 
voice saying : 

"Keep your tears. Keep your sorrow. 
Keep your strength. Your soul is to be 
crucified." 

Scared, alarmed, the young girl sought her 
bed, sought sleep. When she obtained a 
restless slumber, it was but to dream. An 
angel with David Ross's &ce appeared, and 
struggled to force a palm-branch into her 
hand. 

She resisted. 

" Then you refuse to be a chosen one of 
God r he said. 

Meekly receiving the palm, she awoke. 

Awoke to face — martyrdom ? 

49—2 




CHAPTER III. 



A BATTLE. 



RLVESTON was quietly spread 
beneath an autumn sky. Still, 
calm autumn. Soft, round 
clouds rested below the blue expanse like 
fleecy mantlets. The clear, crisp air was 
so still, the grey smoke rose and hesitated, 
as if uncertain whither to betake itself. A 
bluish light shone upon the red-tiled roofs, 
upon the heavy thatches, upon the grey 
stones of the Hall ; while the church- tower 
stood out in sharp relief against the wan, 
pale heavens. The shrivelled foliage fell 
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sparsely — ^a leaf fluttering apologetically 
downwards now and then. It was as if 
Nature were temporising — were in a regret- 
fill mood — ^loth to fall into the stormy 
embrace of her hard master, Winter. 

Externally calm, Alveston held within 
itself beings whose minds were pregnant 
with passions shortly to be bom. 

David Koss had returned to Grasslands, 
changed. He was fired with hope, burning 
with this new, great passion. No mere 
human effervescence, common to enthu- 
siastic natures. Boss's love for Eve was a 
passion of the soul, mysteriously sown 
when they first met, and since then 
steadily, strongly growing, and permeating 
his being till there seemed to him no nerve, 
no drop of blood within him unshared by 
Eve. 

He felt he would, could easily die for 
her. Then a half- shamed Expostulation 
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suggested the thought — " We don't die for 
people nowadays. We live for them/* 

Ah! after all, perhaps hving is harder, 
and pays less for effort than mere dying! 
It is easier to train for a single cowp which 
will achieve the whole of a desired effect, 
which will be as a cannon-ball shot among 
a flock of birds. But constant, daily war- 
ring against life (always every man's armed 
antagonist) — here is the battle-field for the 
true hero — here is the test — demanding 
more than mere action, mere self-govern- 
ment — demanding that most diflicult of all 
efforts expected firom poor human nature — 
faiih in an imseen, unknown Supremity — 
misrepresented, maligned, distorted by men's 
effete imaginations ever since there was an 
imagination existent to work horrors for 
our kind — ^that irresistible Supremity, with- 
out some sort of faith in whom men " curse 
God €uid die." 
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"My God, and my Eve." This was 
Boss's mental attitude. He went about 
his ordinary duties outwardly the same, 
calm, self-contained — inwardly a volcano. 
He felt no rest could be his till he had 
spoken to Mr. Lester. Yet before this 
could be done, he had a proposition to 
make to Eve. 

The first evening they met in the church- 
yard he broached the subject. Her tender 
hand rested trustfully upon his arm. They 
were pacing the field-path, for he would 
not let her be still in the chill autumn 
twilight. He began half- determinedly — half 
in fear. 

" I must tell you, dear, Mr. Grant is our 
only friend. He is ready to do everything 
for us." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" This — that Mr. Grant will assure me an 
income adequate to our wants. If I speak 
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to Mr. Lester, armed with this proposal, I 
have more chance of a favourable answer." 

" Impossible !" Eve snatched her hand 
jfrom his arm. '^Do you hear? Impos- 
sible !'' 

" Why r 

" If you knew my father, you would not 
ask why ! Has he not made his fortune a 
common fortune for those in want ? I know 
he will hate the idea of my being anybody's 
wife. But if there is one thing that would 
reconcile him, it is my marrying some one 
my money would do good to.*' 

" I think you are mistaken, dear," 

"Mistaken, in my own father?" She 
spoke almost with passion. 

'' Well, we shall see. Would you rather 
I asked for you — as a poor dependent upon 
Mr. Grant ?" 

" How can you be a dependent, when you 

« 

earn every farthing that you receive T 
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" Well, that is the way the world looks 
at it." 

" Happily, we are not of that world," said 
Eve proudly. "Now, list«n to this" (she 
stood apart, and her eyes flashed in the 
moonlight). " If you were not what you 
are, poor, struggling, good, I could not love 
you. If you received Mr. Grant's bounty, 
I would not love you ! There !" 

" You are very much in love with poverty. 
You have not tasted it." 

" I am ready, David. You know that ! 
You know very well what is coming upon 
us." 

She spoke bitterly. Ross consoled her 
with tender speeches, coaxed that sensitive 
hand to perch upon his arm again. 

" I will go to your father as a pauper on 
one condition," he said, as they were parting 
in the churchyard. ^* And that condition is, 
that however he may receive me, whatever he 
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may say, your promise to be my wife holds 
good." 

" How dare you doubt that I would not 
keep a promise!" Eve spoke indignantly; 
then suddenly softening, she seized his 
hand, kissed it, said, *^ Do what you please, 
I adore you," and rushed away. 

Ross looked at his hand as if it were 
a curiosity, gave a glance towards the 
gateway she had flitted through, then raised 
the hand to his lips. 

**And she thinks that she is not a 
woman!" he said, with a half-laugh that 
was strangely like a sob. 

This Quixotic appeal to Mr. Lester went 
against his reason, inclinations, common- 
sense, altogether. " Of course it will fell,*' 
he thought. " There is no prouder, vainer 
man alive. If only I could go to him with 
the truth !" But, cogitating, he came to the 
qonclusion that do this, and he would lose 
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Eve. She had been reared to be entirely 
independent. She had grown to woman- 
hood isolated from feminine sympathy. 
Having done without support until now, 
she could easily do so till the end. *' She 
loves me, but it is but a budding love," 
he thought. " She has not loved me long 
enough to miss me." Then he reluctantly* 
determined to face Mr. Lester as Eve wished 
— as David Boss, a penniless man. 

After a sleepless night, he walked reso- 
lutely to the Hall, and demanded an inter- 
view with the Sage. 

Mr. Lester, seated in his library in his 
brown robe, received Koss with dignity and 
assurance. 

" I suppose I need not excuse my appear- 
ance ? Any one of the Brothers of Freedom 
has a right to appeal to his chief?" 

"Certainly." Mr. Lester bowed his 
head. 
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A moment's silence. Ross placed his hat 
upon the floor, and unconsciously ran his 
fingers through his fau- hair. 

" Mr. Lester, may I tell you a short 
story?" 

- This is rather stagey, my Mend." 
Mr. Lester smiled a dry superior smile. 
" However, do as you please. I will 
listen." 

" You have great sympathy for poverty, 
have you not?" 

"For brave, struggling poverty, yes. 
For passive poverty — seeking the support 
of others — ^no." 

" Well, the man I am intending to speak 
about is one of the stragglers." 

"Ah — indeed!" Mr. Lester glanced 
sharply at his guest. 

" Yes. This man was born the heir 
of great wealth. Through the misdeeds of 
certain relations he was disinherited. He 
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did not lose courage, but made a frantic 
effort, and has succeeded in reinstating 
himself in a certain position in society." 

"The thousandth repetition of a stale 
story" (Mr. Lester smiled). "My good 
friend, I am getting just a little tired of 
this time-honoured tale!" 

" Mr. Lester, this man wants no pecuniary 
help from you or yours. He has a brain, 
and he has hands, which are enough to fight 
through life with. It is something else he 
desires from you." 

" He wishes to be a Brother!" 

" He is a Brother already." 

"My good friend" (Mr. Lester spoke 
pettishly), " I have an exceeding dislike to 
the riddles proposed by ordinary people. 
Oblige me by speaking out. Of course 1 
see through your transparent subterfuge. 
You are this mam Pray be frank. What 
do you wish?" 
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Ross hesitated. "I shall startle you/' 
he said wamingly. 

"No." Mr. Lester smiled a superior 
smile. After his long experience of human 
nature, the idea of his being startled at the 
most preposterous of its demands was 
almost amusing. 

"Well" (Ross braced himself for this 
mad avowal, as he felt it to be under the 
circumstances), " it is better to tell the truth 
at once. I love your daughter, and wish 
to make her my wife." 

Mr. Lester first fixed his keen eyes upon 
Ross with a curious, incredulous look. 
Then his stem features contracted. His 
eyes seemed to recede beneath his promi- 
nent brows. He understood. 

"I am extremely sorry for you," he 
said. " I hardly know how to express 
my sympathy. Mr. Ross, fi-om what I 
have seen of you, you are the last man I 
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should have thought of as a likely subject 
for insane notions. You must excuse my 
candour. But I know it is best in these 
cases.'' 

"I expected you would think this an 
insane idea, sir. But it is an insanity 
shared by Miss Lester as well." 

"Sir!" Mr. Lester's eyes shot out a 
savage gleam. " I may have patience — ^but 
not while my daughter's name is profaned." 

A moment's pause. Then : 

*^ Will you send for Miss Lester ?" said 
Ross suddenly. 

" Certainly not. Whatever annoyance 
may accrue to me from my over-indulgence 
of my fellow-creatures, it is my habit to bear 
alone." 

Mr. Lester spoke loftily. Ross, in his 
perplexity, unconsciously admired the erect 
figure posed with a graceful dignity in his 
chair of state. 
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*^ But — Mr. Lester — sir — you do not 
understand. Miss Lester authorised me to 
speak to you.** 

A short silence. Then Mr. Lester sounded 
a hand-gong on the table before him. Peter 
speedily appeared. 

" Tell Miss Lester I wish to see her." 

In spite of his regret for this coming 
ordeal for his darling, Ross felt relieved — 
more hopeful. Two against one ! he thought, 
hoping against the hope which wovld flag 
when he glanced at Mr. Lester's darkly 
ominous expression. 

It seemed a long interval before a rapid 
little knock came at the door. Ross had 
sat still and patiently, his hands clasped. 
Mr. Lester had fidgeted with the papers on 
the desk before him. 

" Come in." 

Eve came in, gave one quick glance 
towards Ross, then stood firmly opposite 
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her father. There was a determination about 
the straight pose of her tall young form. 

" Yes, papa." 

Her voice rang clear ; there was respect 
in the tone, in her attitude — but it was 
almost a defiant respect. 

" You see Mr. Eoss, I suppose ?*' Mr. 
Lester spoke icily. 

Eve looked towards her lover. Such a 
look ! Her face glowed, was glorified by a 
smile — encouraging, loving, faithful. This 
sudden burst of moral sunshine weakened 
Ross rather than strengthened him. 

" Yes, I see Mr. Ross, papa." 

Mr. Lester, seeing that glance, that smile, 
felt as if he were stabbed — ^for Eve's face, 
thus, was her mother's. For a moment he 
was unnerved. Then, rallying himself, he 
said: 

" I have merely sent for you as a matter 
of form. It is an unpleasant duty. But 
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duty is duty. I regret to say your name 
has been mentioned to me by this gentle- 
man in — ^in — a most extraordinary manner. 
Will you please desire him never to mention 
you to living soul again ?" 

"Papa!" 

Eve looked at her fitther — incredulous ; 
then she went across to Ross ; she stood by 
him, and placing one fair hand on his 
shoulder : 

" Whatever you say, must be said to us 
together," was her grave little speech. 

Ross trembled slightly, but made no sign. 
For an instant it seemed to Reginald Lester 
as if the world were convulsed — whirling 
around him. Then came a sudden black- 
ness ; this clearing, he felt as if he saw his 
possession, his child, his hope, his one tie to 
natural human feeling, separated from him 
— between them an impassable gulf. 

With a desperate eflFort, he imperiously 
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cried, " Explain !" It was to Eve he spoke. 
His eyes were fixed upon hers. 

« This is my husband-I am Ms wife." 
Then Eve went across to her father, and 
knelt by him. " Papa ! I had a mother — 
you had a wife! You will understand?'' 
she said, with passionate pleading. 

Mr. Lester gasped and paled. 

^*So I have fostered a poison!*' he cried 
to Ross. " So you, who seemed so harm- 
less, have been busy infecting, corruptmg my 
child!" His eyes blazed at Ross like fur- 
naces leaping to consume him. " It is no 
fault of hers, my innocent!" (He clasped 
her hand.) "This precious hand is purer 
than any earthly hand, and her heart — ah ! 
You have not really injured her! When 
she talks of * wife ' and ' mother ' she is 
ignorant — she does not know what she 
says." 

^'/ do J papa." Eve spoke earnestly, 
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gazing up at him. " Do not be unjust. 
David and I will b^ all to you. We are 
one, we have been one, really, ever since we 
first saw each other." 

She paused. Mr. Lester rose. 

" May I request that you will leave 
us, sir ?" he said to Ross. " I wish to 
speak to my daughter alone. I will com- 
municate with you. Meanwhile, I trust 
to whatever honour you have, that this, 
my bitter humiliation, will remain a secret 
between you and myself." 

In the tall man, standing there, clasping 
his daughter's hand, his proud head bowed, 
there was a certain majesty — the majesty of 
grief. 

Without a word, without a look, David 
Ross bowed and retired. 

Then Reginald Lester sank into his 
chair. First, he covered his face with his 
J then, rallying himself, he said to 
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Eve, who was standing sadly and wonder- 
ingly contemplating him : 

" Come to me, dearest/' 

She went, and kneeling at his knees, as 
she had so often knelt as a little child,, her 
hands in his — their eyes met, sorrowfully — 
the hopefulness of youth in her clear orbs- 
bitterness of age and coming death in those 
sunken dark circlets that shone below 
Reginald Lester's brows. 

" Now tell me, darling — tell me all about 
this; what is the power this contemptible 
creature has over you?" 

" Papa ! If you call him names, I can 
tell you nothing." Eve shrank. 

" Why, how is it you have patience with 
him?" 

Eve raised her head. Her face glowed, 
her eyes shone. "I love him!" she said, 
" The first time I saw him — that day when 
you found out that Grasslands was sold, 
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there was a chaoge ; from that moment my 
life halted — went another way. Oh, my 
dear father, I am only a woman! You, 
with all your cleverness, have not been able 
to alter ihaL And David is so good — he is 
BO different to other men !" 

" What do you know about other men?" 

Since this sudden revelation, Mr. Lester 
had felt multitudinous doubts, fears, sur- 
mises. 

Then Eve, emboldened at such a crisis, 
poured out the tale of Rinaldi's stormy 
wooing. 

" Stop," said Mr. Lester, before she had 
ended, ^*I can bear no more." Then he 
rose and paced the room. 

"With all my precautions, my care, I 
have not been able to shield you from 
insult.^' was his next utterance. **Eve — 
Eve, this is the worst hour of my life!" 

She went to him, clung to his arm, said 
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loving, tender, soothing words. In vain! 
Reginald Lester was possessed with the fear 
that his life had not been the great success 
he had imagined it to be. In the face of 
such an idea, there was no comfort, no 
solace. 

"You wish — ^to make my life to-day- 
more bearable?'' He stopped suddenly, 
and looked straight into her eyes. 

" Papa ! How can you ask !" 

" If you do, give me your word you will 
not see this man, tHs Ross, again." 

Eve's arms dropped at her sides. 

" What would you have said had anyone 
proposed this to you, when you loved my 
mother?" she said indignantly. "Have I 
not my rights ? Why should you deny me 
the rights you defend for others T 

" Then you will not do as I ask T 

^' It is impossible." Eve spoke hoarsely. 
Her heart was wrung with grief, with love. 
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*^ Then — you must take the conse- 
quences/* 

*' I am ready for anything." 

Mr. Lester looked at her with a pit3dng 
smile. 

'' Ah, poor child ! Life has been made 
easy for you — ^you have not known what 
trouble really means." 

"Not for myself," said Eve bravely. 
" That is just what I feel so keenly. But 
I have seen others suffer, and I not only 
know that my turn must come, but am pre- 
pared to bear whatever trials there may be 
in store for me." 

" We shall hear a different story by-and- 
by." (Mr. Lester spoke contemptuously.) 
*' However, you had better go now. I must 
think, must reflect before we talk again. 
Go ! do you hear ?" 

His passion was conquering him. Eve, 
alarmed at the sudden change in his faxje. 
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the passionate anger — left him there and 
then, and fled to her own room. 

No sooner had she gone than Keginald 
Lester collapsed. He sank into his chair. 
His eyes were fixed on vacancy, then he 
covered them with his hands as if to shut 
out the world. 

His life seemed to pass rapidly before him. 
. His efforts to help all who needed help ; his 
constant service to promote the worship of 
Freedom, 'to cast aside the chains of custom 
and prejudice, and above all, his struggle to 
raise Eve into a state far higher than the 
highest development of womanhood. To 
what had all this come ? 

The end of it seemed what the beginning 
might have been. Had he let Eve grow up 
as other girls, she could but have preferred 
some man to himself; then the fact would 
scarcely have been so bitter. 

"After all I have done for her, all I 
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have hoped for-after keeping her pure and 
simple, and making her mind strong — she 
gives her nature away to the first man who 
dares to stretch out his hand io take it." 

And that man — David Ross ! 

" Defeated !" Reginald Lestei* said to him- 
self; " defeated !" 

Yes, he had fought this great power, 
whatever it might be; he had thought to 
stifle the instincts of womanhood, to be a 
new Pygmalion creating a neW Galatea, 
and he had failed. 

He felt as if the unseen force that had 
beaten him was around, within him, every- 
where -mocking, deriding, trimnphing. 
Mentally he turned upon it. 

" Tyrant !" he cried. " Whatever you 
are, you may take me, torture me, kill me — 
for your worst is done ! You have stolen 
my one ewe lamb — you have won /" 

As he gave an inarticulate sob, his head 
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fell upon his arms that rested on his desk. 
A fleeting sunbeam fled across his grey 
head, as it were a mocking smile from the 
sky that showed now and anon between 
masses of driving storm-clouds— a smile 
that might mean, 

" Fool ! Atom ! that thinkest to improve 
Nature, and to be a tutor to thy God !'' 





CHAPTER IV. 

IN THE VALLET OF THE SHADOW. 

L VE took refuge in her room, almost 
in despair. What was to be 
done ? She knew her father 
She could not bring herself to hope 
would yield. He was utterly 
opposed to the idea of her marriage with 



" He will not consent, unless something 
extraordinary happens," she mused. This 
possible failure of Wellboume and Well- 
boume ; suppose they were ruined? That 
might soften him. 
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She checked the thought, shocked, horrified 
at her own selfishness in wishing her wiU 
gratified at the cost of the suffering of 
others. 

*' No,'' she said, warding off the tempta- 
tions of imagination. ^' No, I must face my 
fate, and I can see what that fate is likely to 
be : feeling myself part of that dear soul, 
and being kept away fi'om him till after 
death." 

She went to the window, threw it open, 
drew in deep breaths of the cold, clear air; 
then she gazed hungrily, almost passionately, 
at the churchyard. ** Death, death ! I 
beKeve you are my only friend,'' she cried, 
in her sorrow-" my only Mend r 

Yet there were other influences looming 
over the young, strong nature. To Eve, 
crouching at her window, came the memory 
that she had had a mother. She had, 
almost in obedience to her father, made light 
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of this £a<3t. Mr. Lester did not wish her 
dead mother to be mentioned to him, there- 
fore when any wonder on the subject of tHs 
mother had arisen in Eve's mind, she 
had dismissed such thoughts. That sudden 
appeal, that rash mention of her mother to 
Mr. Lester, had been unpremeditated. Yet 
the appeal had produced this effect ; it had 
seemed to raise a forgotten shadow. It was 
a fact that the memory of the gentle if 
sinful American was haunting Keginald 
Lester in his anguish of disappointment, 
and haunting Eve in her turmoil of un- 
certainty, as if they had seen her ghost. 

" She must be — at least her s(yid must 
be — somewhere," thought Eve, looking up at 
the stormy sky. But where f Had this 
mother been strangely near, perhaps, all 
these years ? Eve had often felt an atmo- 
sphere of comforting peace enshrouding her 
mind ; had often seemed to float mentally 
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heavenwards, wrapt in a soothing cloud of 
love. Might this have been the work of 
that tender, neglected soul ? 

She rallied herself. These thoughts were 
weak, superstitious. " No speculation, no 
imaginations," she said to herself. "A 
soul in a body must communicate with souls 
in bodies ; with no others is commxmication 
possible." 

She yearned for advice, for the cool 
judgment of a third person. She must not 
appeal to Koss. No! It would be as 
traitorous to take part against her father 
with her husband, as to take part against 
her husband with her father. She felt that 
she was now both daughter and wife — ^loving 
both Keginald Lester and David Koss 
equally, if differently. She almost smiled 
a bitter little smile as she compared herself 
with the Scriptural babe claimed by two 
mothers. 
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" The problem might be solved by my 
being cut in two," she thought. " Just now, 
I feel as if I should not object. There is a 
good deal of fighting in the most ordinary 
daily life ; and now, when I want all the 
strength it is possible for me to have, I 
feel utterly, miserably weak. Oh for some 
Solomon to decide !" 

At that moment she could have thrown 
herself into the arms of some sympathising 
friend and have wept — like any other 
girl similarly circumstanced. Education, 
severe influences, exclusiveness, had all 
melted like snow before the hot sun of 
Love. 

She had never felt so tenderly towards 
womanhood before ; not even when that one 
female friend, her nurse Clarissa, had been 
snatched fi'om her by death. " There is 
something about women which my father 
does not understand!" she assured herself, 
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as the big tears welled up and dropped down 
in a thunder-shower. " I know it, I feel it !" 

A restless craving for her kind, her sex, 
led her to enumerate her feminine acquaint- 
ances. Plenty of these there were among 
the poor and ignorant — ^but what did such 
as ikey know of a life like hers ? She shrank 
from the mere mental suggestion of Mrs. 
Wellboume. The very recollection of that 
woman exasperated her. 

"But there is Mrs. Marlowe,'' she half- 
doubtfiilly reflected. Had she not promised 
to go to Mrs. Marlowe in any diflSiculties 
which might arise ? 

She hesitated for a moment, then threw 
on a shawl, seized her hat, and sped towards 
the Rectory. 

She rang the bell twice before the parlour- 
maid appeared. In spite of her inward 
turmoil, she noticed that the girl looked 
confused. 

VOL. III. 51 
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" Will you come into the drawing-room, 
miss ?" Eve meekly assented, and allowed 
herself to be conducted to that temple of 
refined, almost aristocratic order, Mrs. Mar- 
lowe's drawing-room. 

She glanced around. Those embroidered 
chairs, stationed here and there in a jaunty 
comme il faut manner; those tiny richly- 
carved tables; the very slim bookcases with 
their gilt-calf volumes, would have amused 
her, had she been herself, in her ordinary 
mood. 

But she was unsettled, disturbed. The 
conventional surroundings seemed to stifle 
her. She paced the floor, like some baffled 
but gentle tigress. 

" My dear child !" Mrs. Marlowe entered, 
closed the door with extra carefulness, then 
came forward and held Eve in a close 
embrace. 

"You look troubled, darling. Never 
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mind! Nothing can hurt one who is so 
much loved/' 

The beautiful girl and the comely matron 
were seated side by side upon a sofa. Mrs. 
Marlowe was flushed, her eyes sparkled. 

" Dear child !" she repeated, pressing 
Eve's hands, "to think you should have 
come just now !" 

" Why?" Eve opened her eyes. 

" Eve," said Mrs. Marlowe solemnly 
*' there is some one here — some one who 
loves you so dearly — that supported by 
such a love, there cannot be such a thing as 
trouble in this world for you." 

Eve smiled, almost incredulously. Eoss — 
here? Then it was as if her poor heart were 
warmed by some heavenly sunshine. With 
a sudden impulse, she seized Mrs. Marlowe's 
hand and kissed it. 

" How good you are !" she said grate- 
fully. " If my father could only have 
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known you years ago, what a mercy it 
would have been !" 

"It might have smoothed your life a 
little, dearest," said Mrs. Marlowe, stroking 
Eve's hair. She felt " quite overcome," but 
determined to "keep up" till her serious 
little comedy — a comedy which was to lead 
to a tableau of perfect happiness — ^was played 
out. 

" Eve, dear, he is very unhappy; you will 
let me go to him with a few words of 
comfort ?" 

" Why did he come to you, Mrs. Mar- 
lowe? He knows how — ^he knows I have 
given him my promise." 

" I can assure you, dear, he knows nothing 
of the sort." 

"Mrs. Marlowe! He does! There must 
be some mistake !" 

"Well" (Mrs. Marlowe hesitated j in her 
estimation this was a critical position), " do 
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you know, dear, I always think these things 
are better settled by those who are chiefly 
concerned. Will you see him here? Just 
for a moment ? You will be quite to your- 
selves." 

Eve, wondering, yet hoping, confused, 
said " Yes." Although why should Koss, 
David Ross the independent, the exclusive, 
the proud, have appealed to Mrs. Mar- 
lowe? 

She had hardly consented to the interview, 
when Mrs. Marlowe disappeared. Then 
came the sound of footsteps. Eve's heart 
beat quickly, strongly. Since her father's 
peremptory behaviour she was beginning to 
learn how deeply-rooted was her passionate 
love for Mr. Grant's unattractive little 
secretary. 

The door opened. 

"Ah!" 

She retreated with a cry. This man who 
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sprang forward and knelt at her feet, 
clasping her hands, was not her own dear 
love — ^it was Rinaldi. 

His passionate face, lit up, transfigured 
with wild love, was lifted to hers. Then 
his warm lips rained kisses on her hands. 

At first she was half-paralysed with 
surprise ; then she struggled, gave a sharp 
cry, and fi'eeing herself, asked once 
more: 

"How dare you! Why this insult? 
What have I done to deserve this?" 

She was calmed — strong in defiance. 
There was no mistaking that there was 
some error. 

"Mrs. Marlowe told me to come!" He 
spoke strongly, but with a masculine anger, 
"/am the one who is the cruel-treated 
one," he said bitterly. " Why she tell me 
to come, if you not want me?" 

" This — oh, to-day is some horrible 
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dream!" said Eve, turning away. Her 
self-possession was leaving her. Then she 
rushed to the bell and rang it. 

Mrs. Marlowe, who had heard angry- 
voices — which under the circumstances she 
scarcely expected to hear — came in at once. 
She smiled, although she was fearing, 
rightly, that something was wrong — that at 
the very least slje had been precipitate. 

"Do you want me?" (she took the 
precaution of bolting the door. Servants, 
the very best of them, were so inquisitive). 

"Mrs. Marlowe!" (The clergyman's 
wife had never seen Eve like this — stem, 
with flashing eyes.) " What is this? Is it 
you who have brought this insult upon 
me?" 

"Eve — my dear — I am utterly at a loss! 
Did you not tell me you would speak to 
Signor Rinaldi ?" 

" I — speak to him ! I — Mrs. Marlowe ! 
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When I am engaged to be married to Mr. 
David Eoss! I thought it was he I was 
about to see." 

" Then why did you not tell me T 
" Of course I thought you were speaking 
of him. Oh, I see now! It is my fault! 
Forgive me, dear Mrs. Marlowe I" Eve 
went towards her with outstretched hands, 
then suddenly fell on her neck, sobbed, and 
said, " I am — so — unhappy !** 

Einaldi walked to the window. His eyes 
were fixed upon the lawn. The twittering 
of a young robin which was hopping about 
mingled with the sound of Eve's sobs. For 
one instant, when Eve pushed him fi'om 
her, he had felt mad with rage; but the 
moment she broke down he softened. He 
saw the mistake, recognised that if the 
fault were Mrs. Marlowe's, that &ult was 
unintentional ; then his passion of love gave 
way before the first rush of that most 
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holy of love's emotions — resignation to 
inevitable loss. 

Half angry with herself, half ashamed, 
Mrs. Marlowe soothed Eve. 

Then Eve raised her head, and said 
meekly, but with dignity : 

" Signor Rinaldi, I apologise, although I 
did not know that this would happen.'' 

The Italian turned towards the two 
women. He was pale, but composed. 

" Ah, we must not speak any more of 
that," he said. Then he smiled so sweetly 
upon the sad-faced girl that in her heart 
Mrs. Marlowe wondered with a great 
wonder how it could be that Eve did not 
love this man. " But I must tell, I must 
indeed, mademoiselle, before we say adim. 
You say you not love me before. You 
remember ? Ah ! I very sorry that day. 
Then I leave London — England — I go to 
Paris. I try forget you. I try to be not 
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unhappy. But I miserable. I bear not 
Paris. I go to my home — ^to my Italy. It 
not the same ! Not the same at all ! I try 
to work— to be gay with my friends, my 
people. I try — ^but it not do. I not sleep, 
I not eat. Then, one night when I pray, I 
get to know that this because I love you — 
you, mademoiselle — with a love — oh! I 
cannot tell this in English — je dis que je 
t'adore! Enfin, tu comprends!" (speak- 
ing passionately.) "Ah! mon en&nt!" 
(tenderly), " it not then that I think you 
love some one!" 

He went back to the window. There he 
stood silently for a moment. 

" That all, madame," he said, turning 
towards them, pale, but composed. "Made- 
moiselle, I say adieu." 

He walked quickly across the room, and 
would have left the room and the house 
then, at once, but Eve intercepted him. 
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" Is it my fault T she said, almost wildly. 

He gave one long, fond look at this 
woman he had loved, could have loved, 
idolized, with, he believed, a lasting idolatry. 

" It not your fault," he gravely said. ^'It 
the feult of le bon Dieu, who made you as 
you are." 

Then he gave a low bow, and left them. 
At first, Eve was inconsolable. She had 
endured such varied emotions already that 
day ; then, she was deeply touched by 
Rinaldi's manner. 

" I think you are a very dear, but a very 
silly girl. Eve. He is a splendid fellow, 
and would have made you a capital hus- 
band." 

Mrs. Marlowe's speech was not reassuring. 
But Eve felt the necessity of enlisting her 
sympathies. She told her the story of her 
love for David Eoss. 

" I could not help it,'' she said pleadingly. 
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" Dear Mrs. Marlowe, I could help my love 
for him growing in me about as much as the 
earth can help the bursting of a seed and its 
growmg up into a plant" 

" That is not a good simile. We are not 
inanimate, my dear," said Mrs. Marlowe 
resentfully. "It is all very well, but, 
although I am by no means superstitious, 
you seem to me bewitched, like those poor 
girls in Shakespeare's " Midsummer Night's 
Dream," when Puck squeezed the flower- 
juice into their eyes. That David Ross is 
not only plain, insignificant, ungentlemanly, 
but he is poor^ 

" As if I cared for that !" Mrs. Marlowe's 
last clause did Eve good, somehow. 

'^ Well, my dear, you may talk ; but we 
in this world of Mammon must care for 
pounds, shillings, and pence; if not for our- 
selves, for others. And I cannot help say- 
ing that I consider it, to say the very least. 
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extremely bad taste in any young man who 
has no capital to ask a rich gu-1 to many 
him." 

" But I am w^f a rich girl !" Eve blushed. 
She had forgotten caution. 

" The daughter of a partner in the firm 
of Wellboume and Wellboume not a rich 
girl ! My dear !" 

" Well, it is better not to bring this into 
the question, Mrs. Marlowe." 

" I don't think so at all, Eve," said Mrs. 
Marlowe energetically. "It is my duty to 
warn you." 

" Whatever may happen, I shall be David 
Eoss's wife," said Eve firmly. " Dear Mrs. 
Marlowe !" (she took one of the soft white 
hands and kissed it), " pray — -^ray don't be 
angry with me !" 

Mrs. Marlowe felt that wrath being worse 
than useless in such a case, wrath had 
better be put aside. So she gave Eve as 
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much sympathy as she could muster on the 
spur of the moment, and when the young 
girl left her, her craving for moral help 
curiously unsatisfied, the Rector's wife con- 
soled herself with a reflection : 

" What else should come of an atheistical 
bringing up? It serves him right ^' The 
idea was a great consolation. Mrs. Mar- 
lowe had fiiiled to bring Einaldi and Eve, 
that suitable pair, together; but the old 
atheist was worsted. His daughter to be 
the wife of Mr. Grant's secretary! The 
come-down it would be! Briskly, cheer- 
fully, she went about, and in her mind the 
words kept up a lively refi-ain, "It serves 
him right— it serves him right." 

4" * * * « 

After this day, Mr. Lester's manner 
towards his daughter was icy — stony. 

She had never seen him like this. There 
was a concentrated contempt stamped upon 
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the pale features, a " touch-me-not " dignity 
in every movement, which forbade any 
attempt at ordinary familiarity. 

He breakfasted in his own room; then 
Eve, with a sinking heart, heard him 
descend, cross the hall and lock himself in 
his library. 

Luncheon was a meal that Reginald 
Lester seldom cared for. Luncheon was 
served as usual at the Hall, but Eve 
was left to the enjoyment of the meal, 
alone. 

Peter, whose sharp African wits detected 
" something wrong '' at once, thought it well 
to ^^ seize the bull by the horns.'* He was 
all activity, always on the alert, cheerful, 
ready. 

" You see. Missy Eve, genl'men of 
massa's time o' life has whims now an' 
then. Massa not very well, but soon be all 
right. Take Peter's word for it. Peter 
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with massa before missy bom — know 
massa better than Missy Eve." 

This was when Peter was getting a tray 
of biscuits, with the claret-jug and a wine- 
glass, ready to take into the library. 

At dinner Mr. Lester appeared, took his 
seat in silence, and remained silent through- 
out the meal. Eve hazarded a few remarks 
on the first occasion. They were received 
by her father with a profound and most 
embarrassing silence. She spoke no more. 
Her heart felt numbed, seemed as it were to 
faint within her. 

" He cannot know what he is doing — 
how cruel he is!" she would cry to herself 
when she took refuge in her room after 
these terrible ordeals. 

When she told Ross of her father's curi- 
ous attitude, he smiled. 

" That won't last long," he said. 

" Why not T 
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They were in the churchyard. It was a 

dry, starlit night. Eve could see little 

more than Ross's outline against the sky. 

** Because Oh, wait a little, Eve ! 

Everything will be changed in a few 

days." 

" How ? Why ? Oh, can't you tell me ?" 

" Can you not wait ?" 

Ross took her hand within his arm, and 
led her along the path. As her hand was 
clasped strongly and firmly, she felt abashed. 
Where was her boasted endurance — calm ? 

'' If I had wanted a final proof that men 
are better than women, I have it now," she 
said bitterly. " Oh, my hateful woman- 
hood ! Hpre you are, quiet, patient, and I 
— I never felt desperate, like this, before!" 

"It is natural for you, ignorant of the 
truth, to feel desperate." 

Ross hesitated. A rash desire to teU her 
the situation, to comfort, strengthen this 
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girl whom he loved, arose ; then prudence 
spoke — he stifled it. 

" My darling, have patience ! I give you 
my word, before God, that unless some- 
thing totally unexpected and extraordinary 
happens, you shaU be my wife, and as 
perfectly happy as it is possible to be in this 
world!" 

His strong voice, his manner, not only 
reassured Eve, but seemed to steady her — ^to 
give her back her old confidence. 

" You see how weak I have been !" she 
said brightly. " It needed you to give me a 
little strength. I am stronger now. I am 
ready to go through my life, quietly." 

Then Eoss arranged with her as to their 
future movements. While Mr. Lester 
maintained his present attitude he con- 
sidered it would be unwise for them to 
meet. 

" In a few months, at the very utmost. 
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we shall be together/' he said, with an 
assurance which would have made Eve 
wonder had she been less troubled. " We 
can well afford to wait. My wife " (he took 
her in his arms and kissed her gravely, 
tenderly), ^^ for my sake will you take Mr. 
Grant's motto for your watchword just now 
till all comes right ? ^ J'attends.' We 
have only — to wait^ 

To wait ! Such a little word — that " wait " 
— but one fraught with an almost terrible 
significance ; under some circumstances 
breeding destruction, under others leading 
to safety, happiness. 

Eve waited. She led her usual daily life. 
She did not seek Mrs. Marlowe. When they 
met, which they occasionally did at the 
school or about the parish, they were firiendly, 
but not enthusiastic. Mrs. Marlowe thought 
to herself that Eve would " get over that 
silly fancy. Then it would be time to look 
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about for a suitable husband for her. She 
did not believe this would come to a 
marriage. Josiah* had. found out that no 
one knew anything about any engagement 
between Mr. Ross and Miss Lester. So 
Mr. Grant the invisible had evidently taken 
no part in the aflfair. That little man was 
nobody, of course !" Mrs. Marlowe's opinion 
of Eve was far less flattering since she had 
shown such a curious taste in men. How- 
ever 

" You may depend upon it the nonsense 
will soon die a natural death," she assured 
her husband one day when they were talking 
of Eve. ** I mean to let it tide "over." 

*^ Ah, well." The Rector was not so 
sure. However, he committed himself to 
nothing. 

Jfe -M - Jfc Jfc M. 

tT ^P »K *K 'K 

October waned. November came in with 
a drizzly rain. Under this misty mantle 
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Alveston was dreary. Eve tramped along 
the muddy lanes, doing her ordinary rounds 
with a new, paralysing apathy. 

Her father had not spoken to her since 
that eventful interview in the library. 

"How can he !'' she had cried to her- 
self, day by day, sometimes in anger, 
sometimes in despair.- "When I love him 
so!" 

Love to Eve meant generosity, open- 
souledness, open-handedness. She could 
not understand how her father could at one 
and the same time love her, and fail to 
recognise David Ross as the husband of her 
choice. 

As grey, heavy, and oppressive as this 
natural sky above, was the mental cloud 
that shrouded her life. 

Then came a sudden, sharp change. 

Eve awoke one morning, shivering. 
Drawing up her blind, she saw frost spark- 
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ling on the trees and shrubs, ice binding 
the hardened ground. 

It was the 7th of November. As she 
threw open her window her breath fled like 
a cloud into the cold air. She leant out ; 
this sudden appearance of winter was 
bracing, encouraging, like any sudden, un- 
expected presence. 

The churchyard was like some bridal 
festival. Silvered, glistening trees, white 
mounds; grotesque though the idea might 
be, the frosted graves with their headstones 
looked to Eve as a marshalled army of 
bridecakes. 

The dead might rest as well under the 
foot of winter as in summer; but the 
living ? 

In Eve's sitting-room was a big chest, 
where she stored all clothes accumulated for 
the poor. 

The poor ! Above all, the sick poor ! 
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This was an emergency. She rushed to 
her chest. There was a plentiful supply of 
warm woollens and flannels. 

Her father's silence was temporarily for- 
gotten in this anxiety, scarcely new^ more 
probably the outcome of custom, habit. 

First she must visit the poor consump- 
tive, Jonathan's wife. Till this was done, 
she could not rest. She snatched a hasty 
breakfast, then flew off with a huge parcel 
of warm clothing. 

All was white — the ground, the hedges, 
the trees. Only the trunks of these were 
black splashes against the white back- 
ground, while the one colour in the land- 
scape was the dull red horizon that above 
' melted into a clear, clay-tinted blue. 

Jonathan's cottage was a hut in a 
cabbage-garden. This man — Eve's proUge 
because of his family misfortunes — was 
absent working out a temporary engage- 
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ment some twenty miles away. Eve, and a 
woman in her pay, had been constant in 
their ministerings to the invalid wife and 
the children. 

But to-day there was no smoke from the 
cottage chimney. The little hut looked 
black, silent, deserted. The cabbages might 
have been mmiature icebergs. 

Eve knocked — no answer. The door was 
unlocked — she entered. 

No fire! Where was the sick woman? 
The little sitting-room was empty. The 
clock ticked solemnly in the comer. The 
pewter plates on the dresser shone, reflecting 
the white glare outside. 

Eve went straight to the fireplace, but 
stumbled over some obstacle. 

Nannie and Tommy were crouching 
together before the black, silent hearth. 
The fire consisted of a few dying embers. 
Tommy had drawn the rug over their 
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heads. They were shivering, these poor little 
human atoms, in their thin cotton night- 
gowns — their bare feet peeped pitifully out. 
Their big, scared eyes were fixed upon Eve. 
Their tiny faces were white with more than 
cold — with terror. 

" Mammy in there!" Tommy pointed 
with his finger, then suddenly disappeared 
again under the rug. 

He had awakened, had found the nurse 
gone, had seen " mammy " looking bad, had 
failed to rouse her^ and, with his sister, had 
taken refiige here under the protection of 
the familiar old patchwork rug. 

Eve's heart seemed to stop. With one 
bound she was in the little bedroom. 

The blind of the tiny window was drawn 
up. A white glare was on the poor bed. 
Desolate, forsaken — this seemed the state of 
the life that was fluttering before it took 
flight into the unknown. 
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A skull, with white skin enshrouding it 
like a veil, and puckering in wrinkled folds 
in the eye-sockets. Masses of hair, that 
seemed as unnatural Ijdng about that bony 
face as flowers, grass, foliage, springing from 
some barren rock. 

Dead ? No, not yet ! Eve found a pulse 
reluctantly quivering within the bony wrist, 
like some fragile expiring moth. As she 
tried to rouse the dying woman she heard a 
shuddering sigh. 

Then the invalid opened her eyes. First 
they rested on Eve with a filmy, unconscious 
stare. 

Then, suddenly brightening, they were 
fixed upon her face with a confiding ex- 
pression. 

" Tommy — Nannie ?" Eve saw, rather 
than heard, the feeble appeal. 

She spoke soothingly. " I will see to 
them." Then she found that the woman's 
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hands, her face, her feet, were cold as the ice 
in the fields outside. 

She found a little wine — her own gift — 
and poured it cautiously between the pale 
lips. 

" Where is nurse?'' 

Eve was indignant. This was a fi-esh 
example of neglect of duty. She had already 
learnt that " no one was to be depended 
upon." Her explanation of this cruel truth 
was that these independables were ignorant. 

She chafed the cold hands and feet. There 
seemed to her but one present object in life 
— to battle with the death that threatened 
this poor sick w^oman. The feeling that she 
must hold her back in life was too strong to 
be less than a primary human instinct. 

She held the dying creature close to her 
young body. She tore off the flannel 
garments warmed by her own warmth, and 
wrapped them round her. She urged her to 
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have courage — to fight against the numb- 
ness. All possible arguments came in 
simple words from her beautiful lips. She 
felt as if she would have yielded half, more 
than half, of her own life, could it but be 
transferred. If by will this could have been 
done, the spirit of Jonathan's wife would 
have been stayed upon the threshold. 

*' Where am I going?" 

The woman suddenly raised her head, 
gasped, clutched at Eve. Then, with a 
look of horror, she muttered she had 
not been good, she had thought that if 
there was a God, he was hard, wicked. 
''Am I going to hell?" she piteously 
asked. 

That look of passionate despair! Eve 
forgot all but this soul. It was an awful 
moment. First she felt terrified, as if she 
had unexpectedly come upon some yawning 
abyss. Then she made a violent effort. 
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She was suddenly calmed, as if heaven 
were opening above her. Her mind was 
flooded with light, peace. 

•'Listen!'' she said solemnly. "I love 
you. At this moment I would give my 
life for you. Our God made me. CovLd he 
moke me better than Himself f^ 

The large eyes of the dying woman were 
lightening with hope. At last the poor 
struggling mind had grasped a comforting 
thought. 

" But — but why let us be so poor, me so 
ill, miss?" 

" Only for a short time, dear ; don't you 
remember, when you were a child, how you 
had pains when you were growing big? 
That was your body. Do you think your 
soul can grow big without pain ?" 

Eve would have said more, but paused, 
awed. The dying woman's head fell back 
upon her arm, and a smile came upon her 
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face that Eve had never seen on mortal face 
before. It was like the smile of a babe 
lifting its eyes to a fond, loving, mother-face, 
just upon awakening: there was a tinge 
of incredulity, astonishment, and almost, if 
such a thing dare be said, a sublime amuse- 
ment. It was a look that might alter the 
life of one who saw it — so astounding, so 
marvellous at such a terrible moment, so 
incomprehensible even — was such an ex- 
pression. 

Then the look vanished, Jonathan's wife 
was dead. Eve, puzzled, taken aback, 
almost morally stunned, reverently laid the 
head upon the pillow, arranged the frail 
limbs, and covered the corpse with the poor 
coverings. Then she knelt by the bedside 
for a moment ; she felt like some abandoned 
forlorn creature suddenly brought into an 
imperial presence. 

With this overwhelming awe enwrapping 
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her, all her own life, David Ross her 
promised husband, her angered father, her 
many duties, seemed nothing. If life had 
changed for her on that August night when 
she first met Ross, this was more than a 
change — seeing what she had seen just now, 
actual, daily human life dwindled into atomic 
proportion. 

When that smile came upon the face of 
the dying pauper, Eve realised the Infinite, 
the real meaning of the term Life. 

All human sensations, hopes, fears, 
passions, seemed almost disgraceful, miser- 
able, in comparison. At that moment Eve 
felt ashamed of her paltry existence (as it 
seemed to her to be). 

" There is but one thing we all have to 
do," she thought, " and if we only hnew^ we 
should do it — oh, how joyously ! To bear 
our troubles bravely, and help all others to 
bear theirs." 
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Stilled, awed, she was in the exalted mood 
when the human creature acts most rapidly, 
strongly, and to the point. 

Reverently closing the door of the death- 
chamber, she attended to the poor little 
orphans. 

In a few minutes she had kindled the 
fire, had dressed them, warmed them, fed 
them. 

" Where mammy ?" 

Tommy, his first cravings satisfied, had 
suddenly paused. Big tears came into his 
eyes. He laid down his hunk of bread-and- 
butter. 

" Me want mammy." 

Eve took the boy on her lap, held the 
little head close to her breast, and tried to 
tell him, in tender baby words, how mammy 
had had wings given her, and had flown 
away to a beautiful, warm place, where there 
were so many kind people who wanted to 
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do her good, that she wouldn't know which 
to look at first. 

Tommy looked severely at Eve. " Mammy 
fly into the snow ?" he said, with childish 
contempt. Then he slipped down and went 
across to the bedroom door. He sprang to 
seize the latch, missed it, then set up a howl 
that was as forlorn as if he had known and 
fully appreciated his loss. 

Eve was at his side trying to soothe him, 
when a click of the cottage-door latch made 
her turn. 

There stood David Ross, looking at her 
with grave concern. 

She went towards him. " She is dead," 
she whispered. 

Ross looked curiously at her. There 
was a new expression in the firank, fair 
face he so dearlv loved. A look of illumi- 
nation, as if some light beyond and above 
was shining upon him through that dear 
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fiice as flame shines through transparent 
matter. 

Eve took Ross by the hand, and gently 
lifiting Tommy from the door, led him into 
the little room. 

^' Ross stood for a moment by the bed- 
side. Then he motioned Eve to come 
away. The door being shut again, he 
said : 

" You saw her die ?" 

Eve nodded. 

''My poor love!'' he said, with a glance 
of passionate sympathy. " Eve, it is hard 
you should have had such a preparation for 
to-day !" 

Eve looked up, sharply, inquiringly. 

" Your father wants you — ^you must come 
to him at once." 

" Then the Wellboumes have failed — ^it 
is all over ?" 

She spoke with such calmness that for an 
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instant Ross was almost confused. He 
bowed his head. 

" Is he ill ? How does he bear it ?" 

" I know nothing, except that by some 
chance he did not open his Times this 
morning, and that Linton arrived at the 
Hall and broke the news to him shortly 
after you left. I called at the Hall as soon 
as I knew what had happened, saw Linton, 
and came after you. You must make haste, 
dear." 

Ross looked about for Eve's cloak and 
hat. 

"How can I leave — these?" (She 
pointed to the children.) 

Here two dark figures passed the cottage 
window, and the nurse came in, with the 
village doctor. She had been to fetch 
him. 

While Eve threw on her shawl the doctor 
went to the dead woman. 

5S— ^ 
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" A happy release," was his remark. 
" And she looks happy." 

Then he prepared the certificate of death, 
taking pen and ink-bottle fi:om his pocket. 

After Eve had warned, entreated, and 
arranged with the woman in charge, she 
followed Boss out into the snow. 

They walked rapidly along the ice- 
covered road. Eve felt as if in some 
strange, yet scarcely painful dream. She 
knew the great trials of her life had begun ; 
but no fear, scarcely a misgiving as to their 
issue, troubled her. 

Koss spoke little ; but when he did speak, 
there was such a firm tenderness in his voice 
that it almost jarred upon Eve in her present 
mood. 

" If you are too kind, I shall not be able 
to go through it all properly," she said, 
walking faster. Then she gave him a 
piteous look and shivered. 
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^^ You are cold. You must take my 
coat." 

Indeed, whatever flamiel garments Eve 
wore that were available had been shed and 
wrapped around the dying woman. . She 
refiised. But Boss peremptorily wrapped her 
in the coat, and she was compelled to submit. 

"Now, remember," he said, as he reluc- 
tantly left her at the door of the Hall, " as 
soon as it is prudent you are to send for 
me. / can smooth^ if not annihilate^ your 
fathers difficulties'^ 

Then they parted, with a loving glance 
at each other, and a close handshake. How 
little did Eve dream of what would come to 
her— of the fire she must pass through 
before her hand would lie in that warm, 
tender clasp again ! 

In the hall, she met Linton, his hair 
dishevelled, his eyes wandering. He looked 
distraught. 
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" Why are you not with him ?'' Eve 
asked with sudden fierceness, fearing she 
hardly knew what. 

" He sent me out," said Linton piteously. 

" Why did you go T Eve flashed one look 
at the old secretary, then entered the library. 

Mr. Lester was sitting in his chair. His 
arms lay upon the wooden elbows. 

Eve went close up to him, but he did not 
stir. His eyes were fixed upon the table 
before him, as if it were some explosive 
thing, and he were watching it, fascinated. 

The look in his sunken eyes was a look 
of extreme terror. White, drawn — his 
features seemed suddenly aged. 

" Is it you?" He spoke in a whisper. 
He did not look up. His eyes were still 
fixed upon the table. 

"Yes, dear.'' Eve stood by. She was 
afiraid that demonstrativeness would be dis- 
pleasing to him, or she would have thrown 
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herself at his feet and poured out the 
passion of consolatory love which had 
welled up at the sight of her beloved fiither, 
injured, ruined, wrecked. 

The news of the tremendous failure of 
Wellboume and Wellbourne had crashed 
upon Mr. Lester, such an overwhelming 
avalanche, that he was morally stifled, 
stunned, paralysed. He seemed absorbed in 
trying to think, to understand what had 
happened to him, as a creature suddenly 
buried by some convulsion of nature would 
grope, feebly, almost unconsciously, for air 
and light. 

He had turned to Linton as soon as he 
understood, and had told him to "go 
away." Linton had been talking, expostu- 
lating, recounting ; his chief had seen him, 
had heard him, but had merely felt, dimly, 
that he was a worry, and was making some 
uncouth noises. 
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Kid of Linton, he had stayed in his 
chair motionless, his eyes fixed. There 
was a curious sound in his ears, like the 
sullen roar of a stormy ocean. Deep, silent 
shadows seemed settling between him and 
life. It was as if he were floating upon 
a surging sea ; above him a dismal heaven ; 
out of black clouds came distant, rumbling 
thunder. Was he drowning? He knew he 
was not dead. He could not lift up his 
submerged mind to ask himself where or 
how he was, but he knew he was not 
dead. 

Then there came a glimmer of light, life. 
Eve, his child, came into the room. At the 
sound of her voice he turned and clung 
frantically to her ; he clutched her as the 
drowning seize a plank. His mind seemed 
lifted above the whirlpool now. 

^ ^ Do you know— everything — is all gone T 

Was the old man who gasped these 
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words in a hoarse, strange voice, Reginald 
Lester? Those shaking, grasping fingers 
that almost tore her fair arms, like claws ! 
Eve had to meet a new horror. She made 
a great effort. 

" I know all, my dearest father," she said, 
as calmly and reverently as if he were not a 
wreck, but still the proud vessel defying 
wind and storm. 

'^ You are all — I have left." (He looked 
greedily at her.) ^^You are all — all. 
There is nothing else." Then he gave a 
cry, rose from his chair, and drew himself to 
his full height. 

"/ have done no wrong!" he said, and 
there was a noble anguish about him as he 
rallied, and for one moment was the sage, 
the head of the " Brothers of Freedom " 
again. " Let it rest upon their heads who 
lied and cheated. / am — Eve !" (he 
held out his arms and gave her a look that 
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seemed to her so sweet, so sublime, that she 
fell on his breast with a new love superadded 
to all she had ever felt for him). ^'EveT 
he said, clasping her close to him. " How 
could I commit a crime? I am your 
father.'^ 

Then, as he uttered this tribute to his one 
and only child, he collapsed again, sank in 
his chair, and for some minutes Eve feared 
he would faint. 

But presently (after he had forbidden her 
by a feeble motion of his hand to summon 
help) he rallied again. 

" You will obey me ?" He clasped her 
hands and looked anxiously at her. 

" Till death." Eve bowed her head. 
This acquiescence might mean much. But 
she lowered her flag. In his hour of defeat, 
she was Ms, no longer her own. 

" We must leave here at once, for ever." 

" Yes." 
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" And no word to anyone except Peter." 

" May I not " she hesitated. She was 

about to mention Boss, but the words died 
on her lips. 

" We are to go without saying good-bye 
to anyone T she asked. 

" Yes." 

Mr. Lester was more himself again. 
There was no gainsaying an order given 
with the determination which once sprang 
from self-reliance, but was now the outcome 
of despair. 

" You must get rid of Linton. Tell him 
to come to-morrow, that I will give him his 
directions then. Meanwhile, send Peter 
here. Then go and lock up all the valuables 

« 

you possess, and bring me the keys." 

Eve glanced anxiously at him, fearing to 
leave him alone. But, ghastly though he 
looked, he had opened his blotting-book and 
was arranging paper to write. 
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She went out. Linton was sitting in the 
hall, in a chair. He was huddled up, his 
hands clasped on his knee, his long grey 
hair hanging wildly about his face. Peter 
was standing by staring at him in consterna- 
tion, his mouth and eyes wide open, his 
black face a dull grey. 

As if by some grotesque mockery of 
circumstance, these two miserable figures 
were side by side with the marble statue of 
"Liberty." This was a masculine form, 
grand, muscular, that stood defiantly facing 
the light with its glorious head thrown back, 
the eyes fixed on heaven and one hand 
raised as if to call the great universe to 
witness the truth of the gospel of Freedom. 

'' Freedom to think, to do, and to destroy ^'^ 
thought Eve in her anguish, as she bade 
Peter go to his master. 

Then she sat down by Linton and began 
to speak. To find her so calm, so gently 
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prepared to meet her fate, seemed rather to 
augment than to soothe the old man's 
trouble. He looked at her and groaned. 

" Why !" said Eve, with a smile that was 
more than bright, for it was courageous, 
content, the smile of a victor. " You — who 
have always spoken of the grandeur of 
struggle — you grudge it to us?" 

" I grudge it to you^'* said Linton sadly, 
inwardly mourning over her fate, though 
admiring her reception of it. "I cannot 
stand it, my dear child, I cannot indeed, 
and that is the truth." Then he looked 
woefully at his nervous, trembling 
hands. 

'^ I am better able to bear it than he is," 
said Eve, with a tender emphasis on the 
" he." *' I am so strong — oh, no one knows 
how strong. I think I was born for this, 
Mr. Linton. I have always felt I had 
more energy than I could use. It has been 
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accumulating all these years, don't you see, 
like a capital with compound interest/* 

" Don't," said Linton feebly. His worn 
nerves collapsed at the allusion to the 
origin of this trouble — money. 

Eve felt somewhat like a brave swimmer 
breasting the waves that were threatening 
to drown her feebler companions. She set 
herself to console and strengthen her old 
and fiiithful friend. She suggested that all 
was not lost. In her opinion, to live, to 
breathe, and to work was all that was neces- 
sary to a human creature. 

"And what about suffering?" asked 
Linton bitterly. 

" Why should we expect to be more 
favoured than all others ?" asked Eve. 

Then she said brave words. Linton shook 
his head ruefully, and ran his fingers through 
his grey locks. The position was torture to 
him. 
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" I see you do not know all," he began 
suddenly. Then he related the story of the 
great failure of Wellbourne, Wellbourne and 
Co. It had been suspected (this Eve of 
course knew) that the house was scarcely 
built upon a rock, against wliich the winds 
and waters of wavering fortune might beat 
in vain. But, despite the imcomfortable 
ideas entertained by umpires of finance, and 
whispered about in the various City circles, 
there had been doubts as to whether these 
ideas were not chimerical. The magnificent 
audacity of Mr. Thomas Wellbourne and his 
wife had supported the fi'ail bubble till the 
last instant. 

"Yes," said Eve thoughtfully. She 
remembered the great fete^ and her sensa- 
tions of mingled disgust and misgiving. 
" But where are they ?" 

The Wellbournes had gracefully and 
cleverly disappeared. No one knew exactly 
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when or how. This disappearance had been 
the " cue " for the fall of the gigantic house 
of cards built up so cautiously by the wary, 
gentle hands whose warm encouraging 
pressure had in reality crushed those that 
pressure had momentarily gratified. 

All was gone. Mr. Lester's fortune was 
blown to the four winds, as it were, by 
Thomas Wellboume's smiling lips. 

" We are paupers, Mr. Linton," said Eve, 
at the close of their conversation. Then she 
gave him her father's message, and he 
promised to come next day, as Mr. Lester 
wished. 

It caused Eve a pang to deceive him. 
Where would they be to-morrow — if her 
fitther carried out his intention of leaving 
Alveston ? 

" What will you do T she asked Linton 
wistfully, tenderly. 

" Oh, that is quite a secondary considera- 
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tion," answered the old man briskly. He 
felt strengthened, almost happy, Xo have 
been the cause of that sweet, sympathetic 
expression in Eve's clear eyes. " We will 
talk of that to-morrow.'' 

To-morrowl As he went down the steps, 
waving his hand, Eve felt that she was 
beginning to be stretched upon the rack. 
The first sharp anguish was the thought 
that she was deceiving this good old Mend, 

What would he feel, to come to-morrow, 
and to find them no longer here ? 

She went to the door, and opened it 
gently to have one last look at her good 
Mend. When and how would they meet 
again ? 

The chill air blew in. But she could 
hardly have told whether she were in hot 
summer or icy winter. The tears were in 
her eyes. A sharp pain shot through her 
heart. 

VOL. III. 54 
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Every familiar object seemed doubly, 
trebly dear. She looked longingly, 
lovingly at the old iron gates, at the snow- 
laden trees, and shrubs drooping as if in 
sympathy under the weight of the white 
flakes. Now and then a leaf, over-weighted, 
dropped its burden of snow, as if shedding 
a frozen tear. 

Then she turned and glanced up at the 
cruel face of Slavery in its chain-wreath. 
The face was not to be seen. A tuft of 
snow had been caught in the chain above, 
and, hanging down, veiled the sneering 
features. 

Was it a coincidence ? Eve was slowly 
re-entering the house, when the gate was 
hurriedly pushed open — Ross came rushing 
up the steps. 

In a moment the door was closed, Eve 
was in the hall again, but not alone, not 
uncomforted, unsupported. Could this 
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strong man who took her in his arms be the 
quiet, self-contained David Ross? It was 
as if he were on fire with energy, with self- 
trust, and with a desperate strength. 

*' I have made up my mind," he said, in 
low but determined tones. ** There shall be 
no more foolish subterfuge. I admit that 
the subterfuge has been my own doing. I 
admit anything— but stand by you in your 
trouble. Eve, as your future husband, I shall^ 
and I wiliy 

With a violent eflFbrt, Eve broke from 
him. 

" Impossible!" she said, fighting with her 
own instincts to accept this dear help, feel- 
ing weak, strong, wavering, in turns — even 
as a flame the prey of opposing winds. 
*' While he is in trouble, I am Ms — and Ms 
only. Do you understand ?" 

"Of course!" (Ross valiantly subdued 
his emotion). " Of course, I understand. 
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But, Eve, I am ready to take this burden on 
my own shoulders, to see your father safely 
through this crisis." 

" Oh, I see !" Eve felt the necessity of 
steeling her heart against this man — the 
master of her inclinations. " You mean — 
Mr. Grant! You have come to oflfer us 
Mr. Grant's charity ! Thank you ! But we 
do not require charity. When we do, we 
will ask it." 

" Eve ! It is not Mr. Grant— rat least, 
it is I, whom you say you love, that 
am ready to share trouble, sorrow, 
work " 

" This is scarcely the time and place to 
speak of Z(??;^/" said Eve bitterly. '^Love? 
If you were to see himT (with a gesture 
towards the library), *' all the love that 
could be got together would belong by 
rights to him — injured — deceived. Oh, 
how I hate myself for not loving him 
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. enough !" she cried ; " for loving you better 

than Mmr 

The avowal seemed to strengthen 
Ross. 

" You must not mistake, dear. You 
cannot love your father better than you do/' 
he said. '^ But do not be blinded by your 
feelings, although it is quite natural you 
should be, at such a moment. Jyovit feel — 
reason — think; let me see Mr. Lester. If 
we have a quiet talk together, matters may 
assume a totally different aspect.'* 

Eve glanced at him incredulously. 

" He would not see you," she said. 

'' Try— ask him.'' 

She shook her head, half in indecision; 
then glanced at Ross — paused — said : 

" I will ; but I assure you it is useless," 
and went into the library. 

Her father was writing rapidly. He 
looked excited, wild; his cheeks were 
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flushed. Peter was sitting in a comer, still 
as an ebony image. 

"Well?*' Mr. Lester impatiently held 
out his hand. " Make haste, there is no 
time to lose. The keys, the keys !" 

Eve remembered, and stammered that she 
had not finished her packing away. 

** Well then, make haste,*' said Mr. 
Lester querulously, returning to his 
writing. 

What should she do? Summoning her 
courage, she went up to him and boldly 
asked him to see David Ross. 

" He has heard of this, papa; he is ready 
to serve you, to work for you.'' 

Mr. Lester suddenly stopped. A curious 
smile hovered about his lips. Then he 
looked at Eve sharply, almost cruelly. As 
he rallied, his old nature reasserted itself. 

" You must choose between me and the 
world," he said. "And — quickly. You 
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stay with me, or — ^you go. One or the 
other. Either you belong entirely to me, 
or not at all. Choose. And at once." 

A choking sensation came in Eve's 
throat. She bowed her head. Choice ? 
There could be no choice. Instinctively she 
felt that a further appeal now was useless. 

" Do not speak like that, papa. You 
know I am yours, and yours only." 

Then she rested her head wearily against 
his shoulder. She thought of good, brave 
Koss with despair. Still, she felt the 
peculiar consolation of fitting into the right 
place in the universal scheme at the right 
moment, which is the great antidote to the 
poisons of loss and disappointment. 

"Peter, there is some one out there I 
think," said Mr. Lester coolly. " Say I 
am engaged, and open the door.'^ 

Peter disappeared. Then there was the 
sound of the closing door, and Eve felt as 
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if the gate to any possible happiness or 
peace in this life was shut upon her for ever. 

Next day, which was chill, frosty and 
invigorating even to such as were swamped 
in a slough of trouble, Linton arrived at 
the Hall. 

He had spent a sleepless night thinking 
over Mr. Lester's affairs. He came to 
Alveston with a certain pleasurable sadness, 
such as those feel who at great cost to 
themselves are bent upon paying " the last 
respects" to a friend. Of course Mr. 
Lester's capital was gone, with the general 
Wellbourne catastrophe. The sage would 
be a poor man. There would be no more 
Emancipator^ no more meetings of the 
" Brothers of Freedom." But in his secret 
heart, Linton, almost without knowing it, 
comforted himself with the idea that now 
was the moment when he could really show 
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his devotion. Perhaps even the time was 
at hand when, instead of being pooh-poohed, 
patronised, and made to " feel small " by the 
great man, he might be his staiF, his helper. 
It is human to seek self-gratification, and it 
must be allowed that Mr. Linton, weakly- 
human though he might be, was not self- 
ambitious to the loss of his fellow-creatures ! 
During his journey down, Linton had in- 
dulged in a more fantastic reverie than he 
had known since boyhood. He felt himself 
Mr. Lester's protector and Eve*s acknow- 
ledged fiiend. These notions soothed his 
nervous excitement and were the commence- 
ment of a new zest in life. 

He went briskly across the frosty fields, 
and almost impatiently pulled the door-bell 
at the Hall. He was all enthusiasm to be 
at his work of help and consolation. 

He pulled that bell several times. No 
one answered. His spirits fell. He peered 
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through the stamed glass. The hall looked 
as usuaL But no Peter came bustling 
through to admit him. He was just going 
round to the servants' entrance when Jules, 
the garqpn^ came and unbarred and un- 
chained the door. 

*^ Monsieur and mademoiselle had de- ' 
parted. Where? Oh, he could not tell 
where r Jules looked disgusted. 

"And Peter?'' 

" Oh, Peter ! Of course he was with 



monsieur." 



Then Linton, puzzled, his heart sinking 
within him, was told there was a letter 
directed to him in the library. 

The library! Whether he reached the 
library-table with one huge step, or how 
indeed he got to the table where the letter 
lay, he could not have told. 

Then his fingers trembled so that he 
could scarcely open the closely - fastened 
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envelope, and his spectacles had never 
before been so hazy, so unmanageable. It 
seemed an age before he read : 

" The Hall, November 6. 

"Dear Linton, 

*^ I leave the world fi pauper ^ but not 
really a bankrupt. In the various packages 
on my table you will find the details of this 
property (the Hall, the land attached to it, 
and all furniture, books, jewels, etc.). You 
will sell all, and first paying yourself and 
the servants, and discharging any outlying 
debts, will forward the surplus to Messrs. 
Avery and Avery. I have written them 
that whatever money will accrue to me is 
to be paid to the account of WeUboume, 
Wellbourne, and Co. 

" With thanks for your fiiendship and all 
favours, I shall always remain, 

" Yours obliged, 

" Reginald Lester.'' 
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Gone! Not absconded, like the Well- 
boumes, with (as all people concerned in 
the failure speedily found out) a comfort- 
able salvage — ^but gone I 

Without a word as to their whereabouts, 
their future ! Disappeared— alone, helpless ! 
What would they do ? 

" It would not have hurt anyone if he 
kept the little he had!" thought Linton. 
" He, the principal dupe, need not have 
paid for the other dupes !'' 

As he opened the packages, and roughly 
estimated Mr. Lester's property, he found 
that, considerable though it was, it was a 
mere drop to pour into that dry, yawning 
chasm, the deficits of Wellbourne and Co. 

"It is really ridiculous!" he thought. 
And to go without consulting or telling 
anyone! Yet Linton could not help feel- 
ing an admiration for the total renuncia- 
tion. He worked hard at the accounts 
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before him. They had been carefully kept. 
Mr. Lester was not in debt. The record of 
his open-handed generosities touched Linton 
deeply. Then his bequests (he had, as it 
were, left a will) were equally overpower- 
ing. Linton himself had been the first 
person considered. 

"He is just," thought Linton, with 
moistened eyes. " Just to all, but to lier. 
He has taken her into poverty, misery, con- 
tempt. It is enough to make one doubt the 
justice of God, to think of that sweet, brave 
girl dragged into the mire through the 
crimes of others.'' 

" At that instant he heard a murmur of 
voices outside. Then the library-door was 
opened, and Jules announced " Monsieur 
Boss.'' 

" A friend,'' thought the old secretary. 
But he recoiled, almost in disgust, as Koss 
entered. He was in a riding-dress, with 
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high boots. He came in cheerfully — ^then 
drew off his gloves, laid them aside with his 
hat and whip, and seating himself opposite 
Linton, remarked, *' A sharp morning." 

" I do not think you can know what has 
occurred, Mr. Ross," said Linton drily. 

" I think I do, Mr. Linton. Let me see. 
The firm of Wellbourne and Wellboume 
has failed disastrously. Mr. Lester's fortune 
has gone with the general wreck. Mr. 
Lester has disappeared, with his daughter, 
Miss Lester, and their faithful servant, black 
Peter." 

" Yes," said Linton nervously, removing 
his spectacles and polishing them with his 
handkerchief. He felt indignant at this 
coolness. Was it an insult? " You' must 
excuse me, sir, but I do not see or appreciate 
the object of your visit." 

" Mr. Linton " (Ross spoke gravely), 
*' the moment has come for us to understand 
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each other. I know you are Mr. Lester's 
faithful fiiend. You could have no better 
claim to my regard. Miss Lester is my 
promised wife. And (mark my words) 
before this day six months, she will be Mrs. 
Grant, of Grasslands, Leapdale; of the Castle, 
Rossfermline ; and of 100, Belgrave Square." 

^' Mrs. what did you say ?" (Linton's 

brain felt whirling). " Sir, excuse me — I beg 
your pardon, but is this a time to make 
* untimely jokes or disclosures, or whatever 
they are?" (Linton leaned back in Mr. 
Lester's chair, where he was sitting.) " You 
cannot have any idea of my responsibilities, 
my work, the situation of aiFairs." 

Then David Ross, pitying the old man, 
held out his hand, grasped it warmly, 
and proceeded to explain — fully, but 
calmly. 

" Although I think and fear I have been 
wrong," he began — ^' although I have told 
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no actual lie, the fact is that I am Mr. 
Grant, of Grasslands." 

Then he related his story. How his 
mother. Miss Grant (an heiress), had 
married one David Koss without her father's 
consent, and had been disinherited. How 
this father had forsaken them, the child and 
his mother, and how they had endured the 
most cruel poverty. How, after his mother's 
death, he had known the most trying 
vicissitudes, till he was nearly of age; when * 
his grandfather had died, calling frantically 
for his ill-used daughter and son, and for 
the grandson to whom he had left his entire 
fortune, with the one condition that he 
should take the name of Grant 

"After my experience, it will scarcely 
astonish you that I cared little for my 
kind," continued the young man, who 
seemed to have waxed taller, larger, more 
important altogether so soon as he had 
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dropped his slight disguise and had 
acknowledged himself. " I had no patience 
with any but the injured and the suffering. 
I made a sort of vow to myself that I would 
live for these, and these only ; and I 
promised myself to protect myself from vile 
self-seekers by an incognito. My idea when 
I bought Grasslands was, that the only 
chance I had of bearing the neighbourhood 
of ordinary human beings was, by conceal- 
ing *from them that I was more (in the 
world's estimation) than the employed 
servant of a rich man/' 

Linton — who had stared, who could 
scarcely credit the evidence of his senses, 
here begged him to pause. 

" I cannot take this all in," he said, 
putting his hands to his head. " It seems 
too much for me. I am getting old, sir. 
Make allowances for me.'' 

Koss paused, then talked of trivial matters. 

VOL. III. 55 
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Indeed, as the admiring Linton afterwards 
declared, " he was as gentle as a lamb." 

Joy does not injure, when cautiously 
administered. Before Linton thoroughly 
understood that this young man who held 
Eve's promise of marriage was one of the 
most wealthy commoners in England — that 
he was ready to work under himself (Linton), 
so as to render the restitution of a certain 
position to Mr. Lester, his future father-in- 
law, as palatable as possible — and that he 
was thoroughly acquainted with the where- 
abouts of Eve and her father (having him- 
self watched them at and from the London 
terminus) — before he digested these astound- 
ing facts, Linton felt that "everything 
would be all right." 

The two spent the day together, consult- 
ing, arranging, planning. 

" You are a good worker," Linton told 
Ross. 
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"Work is the only weapon we have 
against life," was Ross's reply. 

At night they parted. Ross returned to 
Grasslands. Linton accompanied him to the 
garden-gate. A sudden fear had seized him . 

" I cannot help fancying that I must be 
in a dream, a fever — that these are all wild 
ideas, that nothing is true." 

" Yet you did not doubt when you heard 
of the failure of the Wellboumes. Ah, my 
good friend ! I do believe that this doubt- 
ing of good, of happiness, of all that is 
bright, is the greatest misfortune of life. 
Indeed, I have proved it myself. However, 
don't fear ! I trust, I believe that in a few 
months you will see our Eve happier than 
she has ever been.'' 

" May God grant it!" said Linton, taking 
off his hat. And he retreated into the 
desolate Hall, overcome by mingled emo- 
tions. 

55—^ 




CHAPTER V. 



I HE stars glittered coldly in the 
dark blue above, the frosty 
ground crackled under meir feet, 
that night -when Mr. Lester, Eve, and Peter 
left their old home to go out into the 
world. 

They went quietly from the Hall, each 
carrying a bag or small portmanteau of 
clothing and necessaries (strictly limited by 
Mr. Lester's orders) ; and Peter had been 
told to oil those scrooping hinges of the 
iron garden-gates, so that the household 
might not hear and suspect their flight. 
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Mr. Lester and Eve went silently along 
the road to the station. Peter followed. 
While Eeginald Lester had gradually 
rallied as the hours went by, and, shattered 
though he might mentally be, was as it 
were fighting with his face to the enemy, 
Peter had coilapsed by degrees, and, not 
understanding rightly nor appreciating the 
situation, staggered along, half stupefied, as 
if '' end of him ole worl's come at last," as 
he had suggested to himself earlier in the 
day. 

He had some vague notion that " MasV 
Lester '* had lost his money. But what this 
journey meant, the old negro had no idea. 
He was despairing j but in his despair, 
obedient, faithful, patient as ever. 

Mr. Lester had chosen the mid-evening 
train as, perhaps, the least firequented. 
There was no one in the little station but a 
porter and two rustics. Only when Eve 
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stood alone upon that well-known platform 
(Peter in the distance clutching the bags 
with his back towards her, her father in the 
ticket-office), did she suddenly realise what 
this meant — that now she and David Ross 
were being torn asunder ; that the very 
core of her heart was being roughly 
wrenched out. For a minute, as she stood 
there, silent, outwardly composed — she 
endured a sharp agony that brought a cold 
sweat upon her brow such as the chill damp ^ 
of the death-struggle. In some sort this 
was a dying ; it was the yielding up of more 
than her life — of her first, her one and only 
love. 

Perhaps in that terrible minute her fresh 
girlhood died. That minute, which was so 
long, so torturous, it seemed a year, that her 
whole being clamoured for her beloved, her 
protector, her good, kind friend ; that minute 
cut away from her freely and recklessly, 
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joyous innocence, happy confidence, bright 
hope. Each second slashed like a huge 
razor; and the Eve Lester who saw* the 
steady engine-lamps stemming their way 
sturdily towards her, who heard the noises 
of the stopping train, the bustle, the shout- 
ing, the shutting doors — the Eve Lester who 
found herself opposite her father watching 
the glimmering lights of Alveston till they 
passed into a tunnel and those lights had 
gone for ever — was changed, would never 
be the old, unconscious, happy Eve 
again. 

The most fatal catastrophes are momen- 
tary. A law seems to exist that the pro- 
ceedings of least significance, those which 
least affect humanity, shall drag their slow 
length along, like the weary harmless earth- 
worm ; while the events that change whole 
kingdoms, that shatter the happiness of 
thousands, rapidly descend from some- 
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where unknown upon us, and, as some 
vicious eagle, tear us to pieces in an 
instant. 

A long course of silent suffering some- 
times fails to change a human being, where 
one minute of mental agony such as that 
endured by Eve that night upon the plat- 
form of the Alveston station swoops upon 
the soul like lightning, and leaves a whole 
long history blackly tatooed upon its white- 
ness. 

As Eve bowed her head when the engine 
screeched, when the train steamed into the 
tunnel, and she had as she thought taken 
her last look at the Alveston lights, she in- 
stinctively felt she would raise it again 
almost as if she were transformed, as if she 
had become another person. 

Presently she rallied herself. She felt 
strong, determined. Love and pleasure 
were in the background, to be forgotten. 
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She faced her life, which henceforth would 
be expressed by the one word, duty. 

She and her father were in a first-class 
compartment. Peter was in a third-class 
carriage with their modest luggage. Mr. 
Lester had closed his eyes and leant wearily 
back. There were other passengers, there- 
fore the father and daughter did not speak. 
Arrived at the terminus, Peter appeared 
at the carriage-door, touching his hat. A 
moment more, and they were in a cab, 
driving into the London streets. 

Mr. Lester had told the cabman to drive 
to Pall Mall. Here they alighted, and were 
standing on the broad pavement under the 
starlit sky. 

"We must walk a short distance/' said 
Mr. Lester. 

Then he gave Eve his arm, and, Peter 
following, he conducted them through many 
narrow streets ; through dark alleys, out 
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into thoroughfares flaring with gas, echoing 
with the hoarse shouts of the costermongers 
whose barrows were drawn up against the 
pavement. Eve felt as if she were in some 
evil dream. 

Then they paused for some minutes under 
a dark archway, after which they drove in 
a four-wheeled cab to a well-known railway 
hotel. 

Eve slept restlessly in the big, blank bed- 
chamber. Next morning, as she break- 
fasted with her father in a sitting-room, he 
explained his tactics. 

" I would not expose you to common 
inn -life," he began; "so I came here 
(doubling on the way, like the hare, so that 
we may escape into the freedom of poverty 
unknown by all). But this is our last 
extravagance. Eve. After to-day we are 
utterly, completely poor:" 

Then he told his daughter his plans. 
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Having left everything belonging to him 
with Linton to be sold to pay his debts, 
and to yield a small capital for the clamour- 
ing creditors of the Wellbourne firm, he 
had merely reserved a sufficient sum to 
keep himself, Eve, and Peter for a few 
weeks. 

" I shall find literary work," he said. 
" And you and Peter will keep house." 

He had a fixed idea they would find a 
small cottage somewhere in the suburbs. 
So next day he and Eve went hither 
and thither, seeking. 

Their dwelling must be comparatively 
near the City. 

After much weary searching, they ar- 
rived at a north-western suburb, where such 
a cottage as they wished for was to be 
seen. 

They passed through a wide thorough- 
fare, on a pleasant slope. On either side 
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were detached houses, standing in their own 
gardens under the shade of spreading 
trees. 

There was something countrified, sooth- 
ing about the outlook. 

^^ This will be our home, I am sure, 
papa," said Eve, almost hopefully. 

Then they came to the place where this 
cottage was to be found. The name had 
attracted Reginald Lester. " Torrijos 
Avenue." It was a Spanish word. He 
felt he could live with less of humiliation 
in a London street known by so little vulgar 
a name. 

The " Avenue " was a winding road of 
semi-detached villas. *' Torrijos Cottage " 
stood back from the thoroughfare, the first 
house in a narrow back street, half-alley, 
half-mews — which, newly-built, and the 
cottages green with Virginian and other 
creeping plants of rapid growth, looked 
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more like a village street than a London 
^^slum." 

The cottage was a small, square building 
of two stories. On the lower floor were 
two sitting-rooms and a tiny kitchen ; above 
were two bedrooms and a semi-cupboard, 
where Peter could sleep. 

There was a mouldy odour about the 
place ; and as Eve stood in the empty 
rooms, the ivy knocked wearily against the 
square, small-paned window. That ivy re- 
minded her of her home — of the Hall — of 
Alveston. It was overwhelming, this 
memory, at first. Then it seemed to 
strengthen her. She said to her father that 
they would be well-housed, here. After a 
brief hesitation the cottage was taken. In 
a few days the furniture was in, and Mr. 
Lester, Eve, and Peter had taken posses- 
sion. 

Mr. Lester had set aside forty pounds 
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only for the merest necessities in the way of 
furniture. So the cottage was bare indeed. 
There were blinds, tables, beds, a few chairs, 
and kitchen utensils. House-linen, draperies, 
carpets — of these Mr. Lester had not thought. 
Eve and her father dined from rough plates 
on the wooden table. Eve slept on coarse 
blankets, covered with a rug. 

ISTevertheless, as the days went on, her 
spirits rose. There was something ex- 
hilarating, even strengthening, in their 
simple life. Plain though the cottage might 
be, it should be spotless ; however common 
their simple possessions might be, they 
should be scrupulously kept. Both Eve 
and Peter rose early — Eve to scrub, sweep, 
and dust — Peter to keep his kitchen and to 
cook. Small though the allowance given to 
Eve for the housekeeping was, such was the 
industry of Peter and his young mistress, 
that, instead of feeling the change from an 
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elaborate to the most simple cuisine^ Mr. 
Lester found his appetite tempted at each 
meal. 

While Eve and Peter plotted against 
difficulties, and valiantly struggled through 
their daily life, Mr. Lester wrote steadily 
and indefatigably, and constantly posted 
contributions to the various papers and 
magazines of the period. 

Although he had forwarded these anony- 
mously, scrupulously concealing his identity, 
he had formerly received so much en- 
couragement from the editors (mostly his 
acquaintances), that when his first article 
was returned with the usual printed form of 
compliments and thanks — it was a shock. 

" I dare say it was crowded out," he con- 
solingly assured himself. '' And of course 
the subject being a topic of the moment, it 
would not suit their purpose to hold it over.** 

But next day came another fat envelope, 
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enclosing a rejected manuscript. And 
during the week that followed "the cry 
was still, they come." 

If this were the result of anonymity, 
what were they to do ? 

One evening, when he was sitting on one 
of the hard wooden chairs by the dining- 
room fire, Mr. Lester suddenly became 
expansive, and told his daughter the actual 
state of their affairs. * 

''I knew what those envelopes meant, 
papa," said Eve truthfully. "But surely 
there is something else to be done ?" 

Mr. Lester stared miserably at the 
cheerful flames. 

" Jfothing," he said, " nothing. I am 
fit for nothing^ 

Eve looked at him, sharply, curiously. 
These last few days he had seemed to 
shrivel to a skeleton. The light of the fire 
played upon his thin cheeks, and lent them 
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a feverish glow. As Eve noted these signs 
of physical capitulation, a violent deter- 
mination arose in her mind. A desperate 
"I will save him" — a feeling that has 
fired many a mother's racked soul at the 
bedside of a child sick to death, that may 
have hatched the boldest enterprise in a 
commander directing a forlorn hope — shook 
her entire being. 

She would save him — ^but how ? 
She lay awake all night, thinking, plan- 
ning, but at a cruel disadvantage. She 
had little dreamt how ignorant she was 
of the world, till knowledge of the world 
was absolutely necessary to her. Still, she 
came to the conclusion that all she could 
do to earn money would be to hire herself 
in some daily capacity, as teacher, shop- 
girl, or assistant. 

She could teach, she could keep accounts, 
she was quite sure she could be a good sales- 
VOL. III. 56 
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woman. Next day after she had completed 
her housework, she confided to Peter that 
she was bent on a secret expedition to seek 
help for her father ; and she went out alone, 
into the cold world of London. 

At first she inquired at the lesser shops. 
Here the employes stared at her as if she 
had dropped fi'om the moon, and the over- 
seers were curiously rude. Only one — a 
man who was retrograding in the social 
scale — looked wistfully at the splendid girl, 
and gave her counsel. He told her where 
she must go, and how she must ask for 
employment; also that '^testimonials" were 
absolutely necessary. 

" Impossible !" cried Eve impetuously, 
blushing fiery red. Thereupon even this 
overseer — who had known better days, and 
who had that knowledge of the world and 
the world's ways which is the miserable 
dower of the unfortunate — waxed cool, and 
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bowed the young lady out, feeling — some- 
what indignantly — ^that he had wasted his 
sympathies and had somehow been " taken 
in." Wondering at the change of manner, 
but still undaunted, Eve visited agents, 
applied at great emporiums where assistants 
were required ; called at big houses, and 
"interviewed" many amiable and refined 
mothers who were seeking governesses. 

She invariably made a good impression. 
In some instances she seized upon the sym- 
pathies of her listeners. But the moment 
the fact came out that she could not refer 
to friends, that, indeed, she had no recom- 
mendations — she was dismissed, distantly, 
or with the evidence of something akin to 
horror. 

She returned to the cottage, hopeless. 

" There is only one thing to be done," 
she thought. " To get plain needlework, 
or to go out charing." 

5ft— ^ 
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In the alley headed by their cottage, 
there lived humble laundresses, charwomen, 
and sempstresses. Sometimes Eve walked 
up and down the little lane after dark. She 
was familiar with artisan life ; and it 
soothed her to look into the homely rooms, 
to hear the chattering and laughing as the 
flushed ironers went briskly about their work 
— or the cheerful mother-talk, as the plump 
matrons washed their babies and scolded or 
praised the children who hopped up and 
down the steps, running in and out of the 
rooms. Eve had made friends with all the 
children in Torrijos Yard before she had 
been there a week ; but she kept herself 
aloof from the mothers, except in one 
instance, where her resolution was over- 
come. 

She had noticed a serious-looking, placid 
man who went out at a certain hour every 
morning, plainly dressed, but scarcely in 
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workman's clothes. He never looked to the 
right nor to the left. She saw him return at 
night to the second cottage in the yard — 
where two children lived who had hunii: 
about Eve's home peeping wistftiUy through 
the railings, till she had pardoned their 
persistence (which made her smile), and had 
made Mends with them. 

Most likely, thought Eve, that persistence 
was inherited from their mother. Mrs. 
Morley, the wife of the solemn, quiet man, 
was a pleasant little woman who could not 
be made to understand that Miss Lester did 
not want her. She was for ever haunting 
the back-door of Torrijos Cottage. First 
the excuse was a couple of fresh eggs 
Willy's bantam had laid, which she hoped 
Miss Lester would excuse the liberty of 
Willy offering to her. Another time, she 
had done all her own work, would miss let 
her help a bit in the house? Not in 
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the least daunted by Eve's grave but gentle 
refusals, she would appear next day on some 
fresh pretext. 

At first, Eve was almost annoyed, then 
she was amused. She wondered what her 
fascination for neat, cheery little Mrs. Morley 
could be. The rosy-faced woman was the 
last person to be suspected of romantic 
attachments, yet not the wildest lover in the 
most extravagant novel was more pertina- 
cious in his constant attentions to his lady- 
love than little Mrs. Morley, in spite of all 
her home occupations, was in her devotion 
to Eve. 

And these attentions succeeded so far, 
that in a few weeks Peter had declared Mrs. 
Morley the " best soul that ever lived," and 
she had become the familiar of the kitchen. 
Keluctantly, Eve had accepted her humble 
friendship; and Mrs. Morley, ever cheerful, 
respectful, and on the alert, seemed to live as 
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much at Torrijos Cottage as in her own 
little rooms. 

Meanwhile, all Mr. Lester's eflforts to 
obtain literary work had failed, and Eve 
had not earned a shilling. Through Mrs. 
Morley, she had had a little house-linen to 
hem for some lady, for which she received 
tenpence-halfpenny. She had tried for an 
engagement as temporary help in the 
kitchen at a neighbouring house of some 
importance; but no sooner did the lady see 
her than she stiffly said she was engaged, 
and scarcely vouchsafing a nod^ conducted 
her to the door herself, staring after her as 
if she were a maniac or a phantom. 

"It is of no use," thought Eve one day, 
almost in despair. They had left off eating 
meat. Their diet was the simplest possible. 
Bread, dripping, potatoes, herrings. Peter 
and Eve exerted their utmost ingenuity in 
the cooking, but to produce dinners out of 
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such materials was impossible. To Eve's 
dismay her father drooped, weakened, grew 
tlmmer and feebler each day. He gave up 
reading the few favourite books he had 
brought in his carpet-bag. He would sit 
in the wooden elbow-chair, sUently stariaig 
at the fire, hour after hour. When roused, 
he would make some pettish observation; and 
his daughter noted with dread that instead of 
his eyes being lucid — and if sunken, brilliant 
— ^they looked dull, hard and vacant. 

Then Eve found that he dosed, hour after 
hour, and on being aroused, gave her a 
stupefied look, mumbled some incoherent 
words, and slumbered again. 

"We must have a doctor, Peter!" she 
said one day in despair to the faithftil old 
man. But how to get him? They had 
but two sovereigns left. And these must 
be kept for food. 

She paced the tiny kitchen in despair. 
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Then she went upstairs, took out those two 
sovereigns, and turned them over. This 
was the last of their fortune. After these 
forty shillings were gone, what — what? 

She raised her head and closed her eyes. 
For the first time in her life she felt hope- 
less. This paralysis of despair had laid its 
cold numbing hand upon her warm youth. 
Thus she remained for she knew not how 
long. 

Then she was roused by the sound of 
something falling below; she heard Peter 
run across the tiny passage and give a 
shout. 

In a moment she was down the stairs. 
There lay her father on the floor of their 
little sitting-room, Peter kneeling at his 
side supporting his head and calling " Help, 

Missy Eve ! help !" 

They tried to pour brandy between his 
white lips ; they fanned him, bathed his 
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forehead, but he lay still, with open, glazed 
eyes. 

'^ Massa Lester dead!" Peter set up a 
howl of anguish. Eve gave one terrified 
look, and flew out of the house to Mrs. 
Morley's cottage. 

Mrs. Morley was standing by the fire, 
talking to a man who was sitting in the 
one armchair. 

" Help! my father is dying!" Eve cried 
shrilly; then stopped, with a choking gasp, 
staring as if turned to stone. 

The man sprang up, knocking over a 
chair, came to her, her hands were in his, 
then she found herself in his arms. 

" David ! Is it true V She was shaking 
now. Then she put her hand to her head. 
Was she going mad ? 

Mrs. Morley rushed off to Torrijos 
Cottage. Koss — for it was he — soothed 
Eve with calm, tender words, but still more 
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with his quiet strength of manner. Then 
he took her back to the cottage. Mr. 
Lester was being tended by Mrs. Morley 
and Peter, but was, though still drawing 
deep sighs now and- then, either dying or 
insensible. 

Koss at once assumed the command. He 
gave his orders to Peter and Mrs. Morley, 
and then went to fetch the nearest doctor. 

In a quarter of an hour he returned 
with a local practitioner, who was attentive, 
but scarcely hopeful. After a short private 
conversation with the pleasant little man, 
who regarded this case (not unjustly) as a 
luscious windfall, Koss disappeared. 

Eve scarcely noticed his departure. She 
was dazed ; her mind seemed scattered like 
fountain-spray. She sat on the floor by her 
father, staring at him. 

She felt that her helpers were flitting 
about, doing and arranging. But she was 
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growing stupefied; she could neither think, 
act, nor move. 

" / am to be your dear father's nurse," 
said the smiling little surgeon in a sick- 
room whisper. "It is quite a privilege, I 
can assure you, my dear young lady. 
Now, you must keep up ; you must summon 
all your courage. We shall have Sir Jonas 
Parkyns presently, and everything that 
good Mr. Ross can do to save this precious 
lite will be done." 

" Sir Jonas Parkyns ;" "good Mr. 
Ross ;" " this precious life," Eve heard 
vaguely — scarcely grasped the doctor's 
meaning. She felt drifting away fi^om 
the actual into some land of dismal 
shadows. 

" My good young lady, we must rouse 
ourselves," said the doctor presently. 
"Come, drink this;" and Eve obediently 
drank something sweet and pungent, which 
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seemed to bring her sunk life temporarily to 
the sm:face. 

Then there were footsteps, a bustle, and 
Ross came in, accompanied by an old 
gentleman with white hair, who shook 
hands with Eve very kindly, giving her a 
sharp, inquiring, but benignant glance 
through his spectacles. 

The local practitioner stood respectfully 
aside. 

There was a waiting silence in the bare 
little sitting-room while the celebrated 
Sir Jonas Parkyns examined the patient. 
Then the great man nodded kindly to 
Eve and to Ross, and significantly, with 
a certain commanding patronage, to the 
local surgeon, who glanced at Ross, and 
followed the supreme authority out of the 
room. 

Ross went with them, but speedily 
returned to Eve, and tried to reassure her. 
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Her father would live. Sir Jonas had 
said so. 

" Sir Jonas is not God^^ said Eve in a 
strange voice. 

Ross gave her a sharp look. This was the 
daughter of an acknowledged atheist, who 

had spent his life in embuing her min4 
with his negations; yet in her misery, her 
half-unconscious state, her first word was 
God. Even in this hour of turmoil he 
wondered. 

For he was, to a certain extent, content. 
Therefore he coidd wonder. But Eve was 
witnessing, as she thought, her father's 
martyrdom. He had been martyred, and 
the weapons which had murdered him were 
the Wellbournes. She could only feel a 
dull agony ; wonder, hope, fear, were 
impossible. 

The sight of Ross had been a huge relief 
But now she took everything as a matter of 
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course. Sir Jonas Parkyns' attention, the 
almost servile activity of little Dr. Smith, 
Mrs. Morley as nurse, and Ross as authority 
in charge — she accepted all as the natural 
course of events. 

A bed was made up for Mr. Lester in the 
sitting-room. David Ross, Dr. Smith, and 
Mrs. Morley were to sit up. Ross ordered 
Eve and the now almost helpless Peter to 
bed. Mrs. Morley accompanied Eve, and 
was a most tender and caressing maid. She 
undressed her, helped her into bed, and did 
not leave her charge till she was in a deep 
slumber. 

Next morning Mr. Lester rallied. Eve 
awoke late. Mrs. Morley was sitting by 
her. Eve started up almost with a cry. 
But the little woman at once assured her 
that her father was much better. Sir Jonas 
Parkyns had been, and had said his recovery 
was a certainty. 
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" Why, what is the time ?" Eve seized 
Mrs. Morley's hand, looking scared. "What 
have I done, what have I done !" she wailed, 
when she heard it was noon. 

" It doesn't matter what you have done^^ 
said a cheery voice outside the door, a voice 
whose sound brought the blood to her 
cheek ; "it is what you liave to do — which 
is, to make haste and get up. I have a lot 
to tell you." 

Ross had been up and down stairs some- 
what impatiently the last half-hour. He 
would not allow Eve to be awakened, yet 
her exhausted sleep had been almost a 
trance. 

Eve dressed hastily. Then she joined 
Ross — who was waiting for her at the bottom 
of the staircase to warn her that her father 
had been removed. 

" This was not the place for him," he 
said. " Sir Jonas Parkyns offered to take 
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him into his house, and I accepted. The 
carriage is back again, and waiting; and as 
soon as you have had some breakfast we 
will go to him." 

After Eve had impatiently sipped some 
tea, she insisted that they should go. Mrs. 
Morley went to fetch her hat and shawl. 

" Before we go, Eve, we must thoroughly 
understand each other." 

Ross had risen and stood before her. He 
was pale, but determined. 

" Are we to be only friends, or are you 
still my promised wife ?" 

" Oh, not now ; do not speak of it now r 
The tears were in her eyes. 

" You left me," he went on, in a hard 
tone. " Eve, you left me^ 

" To obey my father," she said passion- 
ately, turning towards him. He was gazing 
at her with such reproachful, yearning tender- 
ness, that with a sudden impulse she stretched 
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out her arms and found herself clasped close 
to him. 

"I left you — to obey my father. I go 
with you — to obey my husband^ 

Then she hid her face on his shoulder. 
He said, " My own wife, my Eve !" then 
added seriously, " Are you going to rely 
entirely upon me ? Nothing else will do at 
this jimcture. Your father's life, our future 
happiness, depend upon it." 

Eve raised her head and smiled. 

" You might as well ask your soul if it is 
joined to your body," she said, "as ask me 
whether my life is yours — to do what you 
please with." 

Perhaps that moment — when the woman 
he loved was safely his, for ever — ^repaid 
David Ross for the long bitterness and 
sharp pangs of early life. It was almost in 
humiliation that he bent his head and 
acknowledged that the Infinite is the Just. 
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Injured, ill-treated, overlooked he might 
have been. But for him was reserved the 
companionship of a pure soul whose value 
he scarcely exaggerated when, holding Eve 
reverently in his arms, the thought came to 
him, " Such as these are destined to see 
God." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



]§HE sharp frosts in November 
were followed by real wintry 
weather. Alveston was cloaked 
with snow, was bound with ice. Still, 
not even this fri^d humour of outward 
Nature could stay the excitement in Leap- 
dale circles consequent upon the "awful 
feilure," as it was called — the collapse 
of the great firm of Wellboume and 
Wellboume. 

In Leapdale this meaiit the collapse of 
Mr. Lester, Reginald Lester had succeeded 
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in making himself conspicuous, but he had 
not succeeded in making himself liked. 
Indeed, how could this be expected, inas- 
much as his attitude was contempt itself: 
contempt for religion, for society and its 
component parts, for women — "for all 
the handiwork of God," as Mr. Nevil 
declared. 

For some weeks after Mr. Lester and 
his daughter "disappeared," as the good 
folks called it, they were the theme of the 
tea-parties; they were discussed at the 
occasional dinners, and if the old super- 
stition of burning ears were true. Eve 
and her father's ears would have been 
scorched on Sundays. For not only were 
they food for Sunday afternoon gossip, 
but Keginald Lester had actually attained 
to the honour of being held up to execra- 
tion. 

The Sunday after the Wellbourne failure 
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was known as a fact, the honourable and 
reverend incumbent of Upchurch went with 
a certain sorrowful reluctance into his 
pulpit, and after his classic face had been 
buried for some moments in the delicate 
cloud of linen sleeve, he arose and gave as 
his text the whole of the fourteenth PsalnK 
Raising his voice so that it echoed through 
the big church, he lifted up his eyes to 
heaven, and began — 

"The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God." 

Then he impressively declaimed the re- 
mainder of the sacred text (declamation 
had been acknowledged as a gift of his at 
school and at college), and he dwelt parti- 
cularly on all obnoxious epithets. 

After this came the sermon. There were 
many nudgings and glances gomg hither 
and thither secretly and in a wily manner 
among the outwardly demure congregation. 
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Mr. Nevil had never before been so eloquent. 
Tbe fact was, tbat he had been greatly 
irritated by the presence of Mr. Lester in 
the village of Alveston (a village which he 
considered in some sort to be bound to him 
as a species of spiritual fief). Had he not 
procured the living for Mr. Marlowe? He 
had fretfully expostulated against the 
presence of atheists in Alveston. Therefore 
he was honestly and thoroughly eloquent 
that Sunday morning after the fall of the 
Lesters. And the congregation going 
home hungry for their dinners and their 
great Sunday Scandal Dessert, said ^' they 
had not thought it was in Mr. Nevil to 
pr6ach like that." 

Alas that the Gospel of Hate should 
be stronger than — and should possess a 
power, a kernel, denied to — the Gospel of 
Love! 

The news of the anti- atheistical sermon 
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reached the Rectory before noon on the 
Monday. 

Mrs. Marlowe was taken aback. Mr. 
Nevil had as it were stolen a march upon 
them. She at once began to consider 
whether this sermon should not have been 
Josiah's. Was it not Josiah's place? The 

thought was scarcely conceived before she 
thought of Eve, and reproached herself. 
She had felt an honest grief when she heard 
that trouble had come upon her young 
friend. She had hovered about the Hall. 
She had cried — ^yes, she, Mary Marlowe, had 
actually wept when she thought of Eve 
safe in the clutch of her father, " the old 
atheist.'' Josiah should not say one word 
from the pulpit which could possibly wound 
that dear, merciful, girlish heart. 

Mrs. Marlowe was sitting on her bed- 
room sofa, caressing her weeping eyes with 
a cambric pocket-handkerchief, and almost 
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enjoying her own sad imaginations anent 
the fate of her really-loved jt?rofe9^6^^, when she 
heard her husband below. He came in 
noisily. She wiped her eyes rapidly and 
looked stern as he rushed up, three stairs at 
a time, and almost stormed into her bed- 
room. 

*' Nothing of the sort — it is all lies!" 

The Rector panted like some seal coming 
to the surface of the water for air. 

"Josiah! What language! What do 
you mean?" 

" Why — that sermon of Nevil's ! Absurd, 
utterly out of place. Worse than useless. 
Because Lester is all right — he is not 
ruined!" Mr. Marlowe looked the very 
incarnation of triumph. 

" Not— ruined?" 

'* Well — (look here, Mary; you know how 
to interpret things, how to draw inferences, 
and all that). I passed the Hall this 
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morning. It looked exactly the same (I 

thought that curious; still, let that pass). 

But going along the lane, who should come 

out of Grasslands but — ^that grey-haired 

old fellow (the editor of the freethinking 

paper, you know). He looked as jaunty as 

you please. We said good-morning. Then 

* 

I condoled. He laughed. My dear, he 
laughed. He assured me the failure of 
Wellboume and Co. had not affected Mr. 
Lester in the least. * Except the fact — ^he 
is naturally affected by the fact,' he said. 
' But we shall show you, Mr. Marlowe, that 
it has made no actual difference to us.'^ 
Then he told me that Mr. Lester was ill — 
indeed, the annoyance had brought about a 
slight stroke of paralysis. But that this 
would soon pass, for he was having every 
chance. Sir Jonas Parkyns had taken him 
into his house, and the latest news was most 
favourable." 
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" Sir Jonas Parky ns ?" Mrs. Marlowe 
looked bewildered. That imperial medical 
name, at whose mention all lesser profes- 
sionals salaamed ! " What ? How — Josiah ! 
it is impossible !" 

" My dear, these scientific men always 
hang together ; I will say that for them. 
You know Lester is terribly clever." 

Mrs. Marlowe looked aghast. Her mind 
was in a turmoil. Believe that Sir Jonas 
Parkyns, the much sought after, whose 
presence meant a hundred guineas, would 
domicile a man, however clever, who was 
well known to be concerned in a disgrace- 
ful smash ? Not she ! 

" You dear, innocent Josiah," she began. 
" Cannot you see ? Sir Jonas Parkjms 
taking Mr. Lester into his house for Mr. 
Lester's own sake : now is that probable ? 
Do be sensible. You meet that Mr. — Mr. 
Linton coming out of Grasslands, and you 
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do not see that this horribly irritatingly 
mysterious Grant is mixed up in it all !" 

" Nothing of the sort ! Old Linton is 
truth itself. I said, * Hulloa, you here ?/ at 
which he told me that Ross was taking a 
holiday, and had left him in charge. It 
was sharp work looking to both places. 
That is the explanation of his beiiig at 
Grasslands." 

" No doubt," said Mrs. Marlowe, satiri- 
cally. " Oh, no doubt." 

" Well, I will astonish you. Mr, Grant 
is better, and has determined to come out of 
his shell. He will give a house-warming 
in January." 

Mrs. Marlowe made no remark. She had 
lived too long in a capricious and changeful 
world to take any statements for more than 
they were actually worth. 

The weeks went slowly by — seemed to 
drag, indeed, in the winter dulness. After 
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the first excitement of the Lester failure 
there was a reaction. For a few days Mrs. 
Marlowe had been besieged by visitors. 
Then ensued a lull. 

Mrs. Marlowe was busy with her Christ- 
mas projects, and was arranging for school 
dinners and a Christmas-tree, when she 
heard that Mr. and Miss Lester had re- 
turned. The news was stimulating. She 
went out that afternoon and left cards at the 
Hall. Peter, in his spruce black and with 
spotless gloves, received her at the door, 
bowed most respectfully, took her cards, 
and emphatically replying to her inquiries 
that Mr. Lester was "^;^r' much better,'^ 
puzzled her more than ever. 

" That old black creature wouldn't look 
like that if much were wrong," she was 
assuring herself as she returned along the 
lanes. She was thoughtfully looking at the 
ground. She heard a quick, firm footfall 
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echo in the winter silence before she looked 
up. Then she cried : 

"Eve!" 

The cry meant more than surprise — it 
meant amazement. 

It w(m Eve Lester. But she was changed ! 
If she had been frank and beautiful be- 
fore, she had now blossomed into magni- 
ficence. 

Coidd this creature coming towards Mrs. 
Marlowe — a grandly proportioned woman, 
her oval rosy face held high, her blue eyes 
glistening, the soft furs of her hat and cloak 
a fitting frame for her rich beauty — be a 
victim ? 

^* Eve ! My dear child ! You almost 
firightened me!" 

" Dear Mrs. Marlowe ! Why?" 
Eve smiled such a royal smile that Mrs. 
Marlowe felt that " they were all fools. No 
good daughter could smile like that-^-still 
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less a daughter such as Eve was — if any- 
thing were wrong with her father." 

" My dear ! The reports of your father's 
failure — his illness — then to see you looking 
like this " 

^' God has been very good to me," said 
Eve reverently. (Mrs. Marlowe thought 
that bright, upturned fiice the most beautiful 
thing she had ever seen.) "My father is 
mending, slowly but surely. All our affairs 
are arranged. We are back again, as you 
see; and oh, dearest Mrs, Marlowe, I am 
too happy /" 

" You deserve it, dear." 

Mrs. Marlowe felt a knot in her throat. 
She had dearly loved this girl. But there 
was something so beautiful, so winning 
about her to-day, she felt " quite upset," as 
if she would go home and have " a good 
cry." 

The two women walked silently side by 
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side, both under the influence of strong- 
emotion. Then they mutually controlled 
their sensations, and talked commonplaces. 
After this Mrs. Marlowe, herself again, 
steered the conversation Ross-wards. 

"You will forgive me asking you a 
question, dear ?'' she said. " Does that 
engagement still hold good T 

" I am no longer engaged to Mr. Ross, 
Mrs. Marlowe," said Eve firmly. ^' That is 
all I can tell you." 

" Very well, dear." 

Then they parted, and Mrs. Marlowe 

returned to the Rectory quite elated. It 
was something to discuss during the long 
winter evening, and she and Josiah came to 
the conclusion that night that there was 
something almost superhuman in Eve Lester. 
She was invulnerable. 

The days went on. Mrs. Marlowe met 
Eve occasionally, but Eve fenced all in- 
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vitations, pleading her father's invalid 
condition. 

One day, shortly before Christmas, the 
Rector came in looking dissatisfied. 

" I can't understand it,, Mary," he said. 
" You say the engagement is broken off 
between Ross and Eve. But he is in and 
out of the Hall at all hours. And the other 
day Eve was seen coming out of Grass- 
lands." 

"Eve would not tell a lie," said Mrs. 
Marlowe severely. But she felt uneasy, 
and uneasy she remained. 

She could not be quite so open and 
cordial with Eve as usual, although Eve was 
taking so active a part in the Christmas 
preparations. But Eve constantly disarmed 
her with new tender ways. To see her with 
the little children would have softened a 
demon. Mrs. Marlowe's love and anger 
waxed high together. Eve occupied her 
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thoughts, and the more she thought of 
her, the more she felt that whatever the 
Lesters' position might be, she, Mrs. 
Marlowe, was completely in the dark, was 
utterly ignorant of their proceedings. 
* * * * « 

It was Christmas morning. Mrs. Mar- 
lowe had returned with Josiah from early 
celebration. She felt calmed, raised above 
the common considerations of earth, ready 
for her somewhat onerous day's work. 

Josiah, who had gone straight to the 
glowing wood-fire and was rubbing his 
hands, ought to have some hot coffee 
immediately. So Mrs. Marlowe sent her 
bonnet and cloak upstairs and sat down 
before the tea and coffee pots. The urn 
hissed pleasantly, the coffee perfiimed the 
warm air, the sun streamed upon the bright 
Christmas breakfast- table where holly- sprays 
were placed about in tiny vases and where 
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there was a goodly heap of unopened letters 
and newspapers. 

Josiah supplied with breakfast, Mrs. 
Marlowe proceeded to sort the pile. There 
were several notes for Josiah, and many 
letters in well-known feminine handwritings 
for herself. Then there was a huge envelope 
which she turned over dubiously. 

'* Here is a curious thing — ^but I seem to 
know the handwriting." She held it up. 

'^ Well, my dear, open it." The Kector 
spoke with his mouth full. " I can't under- 
stand why a sensible woman like you 
should indulge in that idiotic habit of 
turning letters over and speculating and 
wondering, when breaking the seal would 
tell you all at once." 

" This is a white seal," said Mrs. 
Marlowe. Then she held it to the light. 
" Here is a monogram- — I can see a D — 
oh yes — and a G." 

58—2 
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Then she broke the white seal, and 
drawing a large card from the envelope, 
stared at it, and gave a cry. 

" Mary !" The reverend gentleman swal- 
lowed a quarter of a kidney and leaped to 
his wife's side, alarmed. 

*' See!" Mrs. Marlowe gasped. 

Mr. Marlowe, supporting his wife, clutched 
the card and read : 

"Mr. and Mrs. Grant, 
At Home^ 
January the 6th, 18 — . Eight c> clock. 

Grasslands, December 25tL" 

Husband and wife looked at one another. 

" It is plain. The man has married his 
cook, or something of that sort," proposed 
Mrs. Marlowe. 

Mr. Marlowe, patting his head, and 
pulling his thin whiskers, as it was his wont 
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to do wHen perplexed, vouchsafed nothing, 
except that *' it was very extraordinary/' 

But Mrs. Marlowe's Christmas Day was 
utterly spoiled. She felt that to wait till 
the 6th of January for the elucidation of 
the mystery was almost more than she 
could bear. But what must be, must be ! 
* * * * 

It was not only upon Mrs. Marlowe's 
breakfast-table that this social thunderbolt 
fell on Christmas morning. The Nevils, and 
all the members of Upchurch society who had 

4 

left cards at Grasslands, and had received 
cards in return, were amazed, or annoyed, or 
amused, as the case might be, by the huge 
"At Home" card of the mysterious Mr. 
Grant and his still more mysterious wife. 

Old Father Christmas was supplanted. 
The mystery of Grasslands had taken his 
place. No topic but Mr. and Mrs. Grant 
seemed of any interest during the Christmas 
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parties. Then, somehow, the report cu'cu- 
lated that Mrs. Marlowe knew all about it, 
and the Rectory house at Alveston was 
besieged till the callers ascertained that Mrs. 
Marlowe was as ignorant, and perhaps even 
more puzzled than they were themselves. 

At first people vowed they " would not 
go." They had already patronised this 
unknown invalid — ^taking him at his word 
a great deal more than was consistent when 
the interest of society was taken into con- 
sideration. At first, the general question, 
" Are you going?" was mostly repUed to by 
a decisive " Certainly not." But as the days 
went on, the answer grew to be "I don't 
know," or " Perhaps. I haven't quite made 
up my mind; you see," etc., etc. (then 
ensued a lengthy explanation, always so 
indicative of hesitation). 

About the 3rd of January, Mrs. Nevil 
drove over to Alveston, and had afternoon 
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tea and a long conversation with Mrs, 
Marlowe. The result of this was that Mrs» 
Nevil looked more than usually determined 
at dinner, giving absent replies to her 
husband's questionings ; and at dessert she 
startled her family by peremptorily saying : 

" I have come to the conclusion we must 
go to Grasslands on the 6th." 

" But, my dear " 

" My dear, it is not of the slightest use 
for you to oppose me. It is for Mary Mar- 
lowe's sake. She cannot help her husband's 
shortcomings. She is my old friend, and I 
intend to support her. This man Grant 
has been most liberal in the parish. As 
Mary Marlowe's friend, it is my duty to 
countenance him. If the wife should not 
be a proper person, I need not go again. 
But this once is imperative. I shall take 
Ella and May, and you will escort us." 

Upon which Mrs. Nevil quitted the 
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dinner-table, followed by her astonished 
daughters, leaving Mr. Nevil to digest her 
decision. He was slightly sulky, and sighed 
firequently during the evening ; but made 
the best of the situation, especially when he 
found out that the aristocracy of Upchurch 
seemed ready to follow their leader — his 
wife. 

The 6th was a frosty day, succeeded by a 
sharp clear night. The carriages drove 
briskly along the lanes. The Grasslands 
gates were thrown open for the first time. 
As the eager occupants of the vehicles gazed 
almost greedily fi-om the windows (which 
wovld get so irritatingly filmy), they could 
see lights sparkling everywhere about the 
long white building. 

There were but few men-servants in the 
mulberry liveries about, but these were 
quietly energetic. An attentive maid waited 
upon the ladies in the billiard-room, which 
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opened upon the crypt, now the hall ; and 
a grave-faced butler, who appeared to be 
master of the ceremonies, waved the arrivals 
to the staircase. 

Mrs. Marlowe was among the first comers. 
She hastily handed her cloak to the attendant, 
joined her husband, and hastened him up 
the staircase till they came to the top, when 
she stopped short and said " Heavens!" 

For once in her life she turned pale. 

There at the doorway of the great Hall 
stood Eve — Eve dressed in white cashmere, 
holding a bouquet of — yes — unmistakable 
orange-blossom — and opposite to her stood 
David Boss. 

And Eve had said they were no longer 
engaged ! 

Mrs. Marlowe advanced with a severe ex- 
pression. 

" Allow me to introduce you to my wife, 
Mrs. Ross Grant," said David Ross, looking 
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at Eve, then smiling and shaking hands 
with the Eector and his wife. 

Mrs, Marlowe clutched her husband's 
arm, and gave a spasmodic smile. Eve was 
all concern. She made her friend sit down 
and begged her forgiveness. 

" I could not help it — you see this was 
my husband's secret, not mine; we were 
married in London more than a month ago, 
quite quietly — ^my father was so ill then, but 
he is really better now. Oh, dear Mrs. 
Marlowe !" 

Mrs. Marlowe shed one or two stray tears. 
When she had carefully wiped her eyes, she 
looked sternly at the bride and said : 

" But where is Mr. GrantT^ 

" There," said Eve ; " David, my husband, 
is Mr. Grant.'* 

" The son ?" 

" No, Mr. Grant. Eoss was his father's 
name. Grant the name of his mother's 
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family. He inherited his grandfather's 
property a year ago, and had to take the 
name." 

" But why all the mystery ? Why pre- 
tend to be somebody else? I cannot 
approve of such conduct, Eve. I cannot 
think any blessing goes with such flying in 
the fece of Providence. Our identitv is the 
.gift of Grod, and it is a sin to be ashamed 
of it." 

'^ David had a good reason, Mrs. Mar- 
lowe." Then Eve almost proudly spoke of 
her husband's early life. Belonging to a 
wealthy family, but ignored by them ; losing 
his one and only friend, his mother; then 
kicked about in a callous world and fighting 
his way resolutely, educating himself to be 
the scholar his mother wished him to be. 

'' When the crisis came, and nearly starved, 
nearly broken-hearted, he suddenly found 
himself a wealthy and honoured man, he 
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could not accept the position ; broken down, 
injured, he could not face the world. But 
to say more about the noblest, dearest man 
Grod ever made would be wrong, Mrs. 
Marlowe." 

The Rector's wife admired Eve as she 
stood gazing fondly and proudly at her 
husband. She made an eflPbrt, and accepted 
matters as they were. 

"Ah," she said. " Of course there are 
exceptions to every rule. Mr. — Mr. — 
Grant'' (with a little gulp, and a chilly 
glance towards the proprietor of Grasslands, 
who was talking to Mr. Marlowe) " has 
much to plead in justification of his peculiar 
conduct. I dare say he really is the moral 
hero I instinctively recognised when I first 
saw him. But, dear me! Eve" (looking 
lineasily at the invalids, who were seated 
in luxurious chairs at the end of the hall), 
" he does not intend you to live with those 
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poor objects, does he ? You might as well 
be the matron of a hospital at once.'* 

Eve winced. 

" Mrs. Marlowe ! My father is like that 
— ^now." 

The tears were in her eyes. Mrs. Marlowe 
unfroze a little. It should not be said that 
she was ungracious to a bride, and that 
bride her profe^^ig. She accepted the situa- 
tion, and stood by Eve while she received 
her guests. 

Presently her amusement completely 
restored her good-humour. This was the 
most comical experience of her life. To 
watch the faces peering curiously as their 
possessors came upstairs; then to see the 
rapid changes of expression, blank as- 
tonishment, confusion, horror, mystification, 
wonder ; to note the attempts at smiles, to 
hear the stammering congratulations when 
the identity of bride and bridegroom was 
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realised — Mrs. Marlowe declared to herself 
that " she would not have missed all this 
to-night for the whole world." 

Besides, Eve was in some sort her spiritual 
child. She found out that the wedding had 
been in a City church; and later on, 
when she found an opportunity of ispeaking 
to her busy host, she added to her con- 
gratulations a half-playful, half-significant : 

" You know / have had a hand in the 
education of this sweet wife of yours." 

She was taken aback when David Eoss 
Grant laughed. 

"No one can influence Eve," he said 
shortly. "As she came from her Creator, 
so she will return to Him." 

Then he went off^, and Mrs. Marlowe, an- 
noyed, remarked to the poetical Ella Nevil 
that it was quite amusing to hear the bride's 
opinion of her husband, and the bride- 
groom's opinion of his wife. 
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" The old story," she * said, with a sigh. 
" Poor things ! A year hence, to hear their 
account of each other will be depressing." 

But if Mrs. Marlowe could have pre- wit- 
nessed a spring evening scene, a few months 
later, she would scarcely have prophesied 
in so melancholy a strain. 

It was May. The trees blazed with pink 
or white bloom. The elms were budding 
green in the churchyard. A brilliant sun- 
set glorified the whole scene ; Grasslands 
Manorhouse among the wooded slopes, the 
fields of young corn, the cottages nestling 
here and there around the old grey church. 

Eve came out of the Hall ou her hus- 
band's arm; she had been visiting Mr. 
Lester, who was constantly nursed by Mr. 
Linton and Peter. 

The two went silently through the 
churchyard. When they reached the gate 
leading to the fields, that gate where they 
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first met, Eve stopped. David Ross's blue 
eyes met hers. They paused. 

" Tliat was a glorious sunset ; but this 
seems better !" she said. 

"Because we are together, as we were 
meant to be." 

They leant over the gate and gazed into 
the gorgeous sky, bright as if indeed it 
were the open gate of Heaven. Then Eve 
said, almost with awe : 

" To think— it was only nine months 
ago— all my life has been Uved that nine 
months. Is it not extraordinary?" 

" Not when you consider it," said David 
thoughtfully, as. Eve closely at his side, 
they walked slowly along the field-path. 
" I have often thought that there must be 
some law about these probations. The 
insect that lives a day has a long existence 
as grub and chrysalis. Any life worth 
h«iving is worth waiting for. T attends! 
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There is a whole philosophy in the Grant 

motto." 

" Yes." Eve was silent a minute ; then 
she spoke of her father, of his lost memory. 

"It is for the best, I assure you, my 
darling. Were he conscious of the past, 
did he realise the present, life would be 
unbearable to him. Fancy what it would 
be to him to know that he is ruined ! " 

" And is dependent upon Mr. Grant! 
' Oh, David, I have always forgotteh to ask 
you whose shadow that was upon the floor 
that day when I read your diary." 

" I took care that my shadow should be 
a crooked one. Eve, speaking of the study 
reminds me. I have that white rose you 
gave me, still. Do you know, I think that 
rose was bewitched. I remember I could 
not forget it — it haunted me. I felt I 
wanted it ; and used to go and look at it — 
I know now what it meant." 
VOL. III. 59 
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" What r 

Ross took the fresh young face, looked 
fondly at his beloved wife, and gravely kissed 
her. 

*' I never thought there could be a little 
paradise on earth," he said as they entered 
their own domain. "But Grasslands seems 
very much like it to me, to-night." 

" I will tell you why, David. You set 
about making a paradise for those poor 
injured men, and God took you and put you 
into it, and me too — although I did not 
deserve it. But don't they say the wife 
is to get to heaven through her husband T 

" Perhaps." David Ross Grant smiled. 



THE END. 
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